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Print gives permanence to the fleeting word, | 
and The Listener may modestly lay claim to fame | 
in providing thinking people in Britain (and in/ 
numerous other countries as well) with the best of the week 
broadcast talks in compact form. If you are not seed a 


/ 
reader you will, from your first copy, be pleasantly surprised by the 


range of information and entertainment which The fistener 
brings you every Thursday. Among regular features afe reviews 
of important new books, independent criticism of réent sound 
and television broadcasts, and new verse by eminent poets. 
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THE PONIES AND THE MICE 


When, at Christmas time, the six little Shetland ponies—so glossy, so bedizened, 
so demure—draw into our view ‘the marvellous and gleaming coach of Cinderella, 
does anybody think about mice? No. When Hamlet, like a spin bowler 
fingering the new ball, bends upon the skull in his hand a pregnant, speculative 
glance, we are acutely aware of Yorick, and beyond the omelette which the 
clever conjuror produces from his hat we inescapably apprehend the gold watches 
which were—as far as any of us could see—its principal ingredients. But the 
little ponies somehow atrophy our sense of the dramatic. We think of them 
only as ponies. Our imaginations do not even toy with the interesting fact that 
they are, au fond, mice. 

It is quite right that this should be so; for although children are stern realists the 
pantomime is an escapist institution, and once they begin to see through its odd 
but conventional illusions—to notice that the Principal Boy is a girl and the Ugly 
Sisters are men, to point out to each other the wires upon which the fairies 
levitate—it is a sign that they are getting too old for this type of entertainment. 
Next year we shall have to try and find something rather more grown-up. As far 
as they are concerned, the ponies (or, if you prefer it, the mice) will go into cold 
storage until—by a metamorphosis at present even harder to believe in—the 
children are transformed into parents themselves. 


The Midland Bank helps Christmas on its way by many different 
services, ranging from the financing of turkey imports from the 
Continent to the provision of shiny sixpences for innumerable puddings. 
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Notes and Observations 


‘ENGLISH’ IN 


HE issue of a circular this summer by the 

Ministry of Education in which ‘Grammar’ 
inGrammar School was spelt ‘Grammer’ seems 
part of a new fashion on Olympus. The Uni- 
versity of London in their English Literature 
Paper at Advanced Level in the June Certificate 
of Education spelt ‘etymology’—‘etymololgy’, 
and in their English Language Paper at Ordi- 
nary Level they spelt ‘paradox’—‘parodox’ 
and ‘surprised’—“‘suprised’. 

Since English is a living language, still 
susceptible to change, no one can challenge 
originality: but it is more usual for innovation 
to be tried at a lower level, as by the Etonian 
who assured his uncle that he hoped at Oxford 
to get a First in ‘Grates’, and the preparatory 
schoolboy who concluded his Collect ‘whirled 
without end’, 

In the case of the English Language Paper, 
spelling was not the only noteworthy feature. 
Like a number of its recent predecessors, the 
paper asked such curious questions that the 
examiners seemed to have forgotten that its 
purpose is to test whether candidates can ex- 
press themselves intelligently and lucidly in 
good straightforward English. ‘Do two of the 
following exercises’, opens the paper peremp- 
torily, as though in the gymnasium: ‘Your home 


HIGH PLACES 


and family first thing in the morning’—‘The 
time when I was ill’—‘The best things in life 
are free’, &c. After being invited to make a 
précis of fifty-three lines of meretricious English 
on thevague subject of ‘Autumn’ (which sneered 
offensively at the London suburbs in which the 
majority of the candidates live) the examinees 
were asked what is suggested to them by the 
metaphors ‘Spiky shrapnel’ and ‘Slimy por- 
ridge’. In the next question, their reactions 
having been sought to ‘choleric red’ and ‘bilious 
yellow’, they are told, somewhat surprisingly, 
to differentiate between ‘marriage’ and ‘mis- 
alliance’. In the next question they must write 
four sentences containing ‘infinitive phrases’ 
used ‘as subject’, ‘adjectivally’, ‘adverbially’, 
and ‘as an object’: it would be interesting to 
discover how many Professors of English 
Literature would secure full marks on this. 
Finally, they are asked why it is ambiguous to 
say ‘In these days a man’s life is not considered 
long’. 

One would like to know how much longer 
the educational world is going to tolerate this 
kind of paper, and how much longer the entry 
of a candidate for the Fleet Air Arm is to de- 
pend on whether in his opinion the bathroom 
window is ‘opaque’ or ‘translucent’. 


G. B. 
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Dylan Thomas, 1912—1953: A Critical 


Appreciation 


By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


ia was in 1935 that I first met Dylan Thomas 
—talking poetry and telling his inimitable 
stories with a gusto, a vitality, and a boyish 
humour that were immediately attractive 
among so much that was grimly sociological 
and political in the attitude of his fellow poets. 
For this was the period of the dominance of 
the work of Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, and 
MacNeice: of a poetry whose outstanding 
characteristics were the objective, journalistic 
statement, the adoption of ‘machine-age’ 
diction, a wide use of Freudian imagery, and, 
in philosophy, a strong Marxist bias resulting 
in une poésie engagée of the social and political 
Left. 

Into this scene in 1934 erupted Dylan 
Thomas’s 18 Poems, having none of these 
characteristics except a perhaps excessive use 
of Freudian imagery, and yet possessing a rich 
vitality that it was impossible to ignore or treat 
as in any way connected with the poetry of 
‘negation and despair’ against which the politi- 
cal poets claimed to be rebelling. Instead, his 
critics charged him with wilful obscurity, the 
deliberate pursuit of private imagery, a con- 
scious disregard of social and political responsi- 
bilities, and even with being a ‘fake poet’: with 
word-spinning that looked—and sounded— 
impressive but that conveyed no coherent expe- 
rience whatever. His disciplining and organiza- 
tion of originally subconscious imagery was even 
confused with Surrealism. 

Dylan Thomas, unlike the political objecti- 
vists, looked in his heart and wrote; and if his 
poetry is highly personal it is so perhaps only 
in that he analyses his own feelings, emotions, 
and problems as being typical of Man’s as a 
whole. He tells us in the Preface to his Col- 
lected Poems that they are written ‘for the love 
of Man and in praise of God’. But that is a late 
verdict. As I see his poetry, it started with what 
may not unfairly be called an obsession with 


sexual and prenatal processes—conception, 
gestation, womb-imagery: a concern with the 
physical phenomena of creation; and from that 
gradually developed a religious poetry in which 
God is recognized as at once the origin and 
end of all such creativity and fruition in 
Man. The twin themes of his poetry may be 
said to be, in fact, sex and religion; and his 
development has been towards a greater uni- 
versality of images, a wider concern with 
human suffering, and a more orthodoxly 
Christian conception of God; but in essence 
his work is unchanged. 

By the time I met Dylan Thomas at least one 
poem of his had already excited me, not by its 
concern with social or political well-being, but 
by its concern with human values. 


The force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower 

Drives my green age; that blasts the roots 
of trees 

Is my destroyer. 

And I am dumb to tell the crooked rose 

My youth is bent by the same wintry fever, 


seems to me immediately intelligible and per- 
haps the most explicit statement of his general 
vision: the organic unity of all created things. 
To see, however, the deepening understanding 
of that vision one should place beside that poem 
one written some ten years later, stressing not 
only the oneness of all life but also of all death: 
of life and death. It is not only one of his best 
poems but, I think, one of the finest poems to 
emerge from the last war: the poem of the 
London blitz, ‘A Refusal to Mourn the Death, 
by Fire, of a Child in London’, with its trium- 
phant ending: 


Deep with the first dead lies London’s 
daughter, 
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Robed in the long friends, 

The grains beyond age, the dark veins of her 
mother, 

Secret by the unmourning water 

Of the riding Thames. 

After the first death, there is no other. 


Yet many of 18 Poems proved difficult. I found 
myself delighting in individual lines and separ- 
ate stanzas, in certain memorable things (like 
the poet’s concern with the use of his medium, 
words, in ‘From love’s first fever to her plague’) 
rather than in whole poems. Even when many 
of these poems were read diligently they yielded 
a welter of fine words, a rich vitality of ima- 
gery, and yet their final, unified significance 
eluded one. 

In 1936 came Twenty-five Poems and I found 
this, too, rather a mixture. There were a 
number of poems as resistant to intellectual 
analysis as any of their predecessors. The diffi- 
cult opening poem, ‘I, in my intricate image, 
stride on two levels’, was illuminated if one 
recalled “The force that through the green 
fuse . . .’; but poems like ‘Do you not father 
me’, ‘Foster the light’, and the unfinished 
sonnet sequence ‘Altarwise by owl-light’ do 
not so much defy analysis as demand a response 
in which mind has primacy over feeling, des- 
troying the emotional unity of the poem. But to 
compensate for this there are now some poems 
of crystal clarity like ‘This bread I break’, a 
poem of organic and sacramental significance, 
‘The hand that signed the paper’, or ‘And 
death shall have no dominion’. 

Three years later came The Map of Love, 
sixteen poems and some stories. His prose, like 
his conversation, is of a piece with his poetry 
—evocative and highly subjective cameos of 
experience and narrative description; and a 
later quotation from Under Milk Wood will re- 
veal something of their rich, sensuous quality. 
The poems themselves are of varying quality, 
though there seems to be a growing depth and 
seriousness in them. Like Hopkins, he com- 
plains in one poem of creative barrenness: 


On no work of words now for three lean 
months in the bloody 

Belly of the rich year and the big purse of 
my body 

I bitterly take to task my poverty and 
craft. 


But there is a fecund denial of such sterility 
in the other poems here. The most important 
one is ‘After the Funeral’, an elegy for Ann 
Jones, an old charwoman of Swansea. In lines 
like: 


I know her scrubbed and sour humble hands 

Lie with religion in their cramp, her thread- 
bare 

Whisper in a damp word, her wits drilled 
hollow, 

Her fist of a face died clenched on a round 
pain; 

And sculptured Ann is seventy years of 
stone, 


there is, perhaps for the first time in his verse, 
a deep compassion and a real understanding of 
human suffering and endurance. 

Yet this justly applauded essay in objectivity 
is still the exception, and there are many poems 
here whose opacity yields little to analysis. 
Among my treasured possessions is a letter 
from Dylan Thomas giving a stanza-by-stanza 
interpretation of one such poem, ‘I make this 
in a warring absence’; but I am still compelled 
to feel there is only the most tenuous relation- 
ship between the avowed ‘meaning’ and the 
images used to evoke it. 

When Deaths and Entrances appeared in 1946, 
however, it seemed to me no longer like its 
predecessors, a volume of great promise; but 
one of high achievement. I have already 
mentioned ‘A refusal to mourn... .’ and one 
might put beside it other blitz poems: the title- 
piece, or the finer ‘Ceremony after a Fire 
Raid’. There are still some ‘opaque’ pieces, 
but for the most part Dylan Thomas has now 
learned the need to control even the heart’s 
profusion: 


I have been told to reason by the heart 
But heart, like head, leads helplessly, 


he confessed earlier. Fusion was needed; and 
here we get it. There are the religious poems: 
the magnificently sustained ‘A Winter’s Tale’, 
‘There was a Saviour’, or ‘Vision and Prayer’, 
recalling in its ending Hopkins’s ‘Carrion 
Comfort’ or Francis Thompson’s ‘Hound of 
Heaven’, and printed patterned in the way 
some of the seventeenth-century ‘Metaphysi- 
cals’ arranged their verses: 
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I turn the corner of prayer and burn 
In blessing of the sudden 
Sun. In the name of the damned 
I would turn back and run 
To the hidden land 
But the loud sun 
Christens down 
The sky. 

I 
Am found. 

O let him 
Scald me and drown 
Me in his world’s wound. 

His lightning answers my 
Cry. My voice burns in his hand. 
Now I am lost in the blinding 
One. The sun roars at the prayer’s end. 


Here, too, are the best of those felicitous re- 
miniscences of childhood, ‘Fern Hill’—per- 
haps just to be preferred to that other piece of 
Traherne-like exaltation, ‘Poem in October’ 
—as well as the poem for his son, Llewelyn, 
‘This side of the truth’, to be set beside the later 
Yeatsian lament for his dying father, ‘Do not 
go gentle into that good night’. Finally, there 
is that moving poem born of suffering and an 
increased awareness of the heartbreak in the 
heart of things, ‘In my Craft or Sullen Art’: 


In my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night 
When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 


Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 

On these spindrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor heed my craft or art. 


1 J. M. Dent, 1954. 85. 6d. 
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It is the most forthright fulfilment of his avowal 
that his poems were written ‘for the love of 
Man’. 


Some six poems apart, which break no new 
ground and are included for the first time in 
Collected Poems, 1934-1952, there is only Under 
Milk Wood' to be considered. It would be a 
mistake to judge this ‘play for voices’ as if it 
were a poetic drama written for the theatre. 
With its radio medium always in mind, the 
author has given us a series of dramatic 
sketches with prose links and setting, but with 
little interaction or conflict: cameos of life in 
Llaregyb, not a dramatization of its problems, 
The large number of characters are, however, 
most subtly differentiated; and the whole is 
a most delightful blend of seriousness and 
humour—with the occasional touch of pathos. 
Nothing less than a complete conversation be- 
tween two of the characters could convey the 
richness and sparkle of the dialogue; but the 
opening night-scene in prose will illustrate 
something of the beauty to be found in it: 


It is spring, moonless night in the small 
town, starless and bible-black, the cobble- 
streets silent and hunched, courters’-and- 
rabbits’ wood limping invisible down to the 
sloeblack, slow, black, crowblack, fishing- 
boat-bobbing sea. The houses are blind as 
moles (though moles see fine to-night in the 
snouting, velvet dingles) or blind as Captain 
Cat there in the muffled middle by the pump 
and the town clock, the shops in mourning, 
the Welfare Hall in widows’ weeds. And all 
the people of the lulled and dumbfound town 
are sleeping now. 


The work of Dylan Thomas can now then, 
perhaps, be seen in something like perspective, 
and despite an enormous development in 
clarity and breadth of human sympathy there 
is clearly a unified conception of the nature of 
poetry informing it as a whole. For Dylan 
Thomas the external world exists not as an 
entity for objective description or ironic com- 
mentary but as the setting and environment 
for the inner conflicts and emotions of the in- 
dividual with which he is primarily concerned. 


| 
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His growth in stature lies in his passing from 
a consideration of purely personal values to 
an apprehension of the problems, sufferings, 
and joys of his fellow men. But always with 
them as individuals, never with men in 
the mass: the hunchback in the park, or 
poor seventy-year-old Ann Jones; the centena- 
rian killed in the blitz, or a child burned to 
death in the London fire-raids; a wedding 
anniversary or a virgin’s marriage. That must 
suffice for his subject-matter, though still the 
greater part of his poems are concerned with 
his own thoughts, in all their manifestations, 
of the great fundamentals of love and death, 
hope and joy, and everlasting life. And the 
form? Song. For Dylan Thomas, with what- 
ever subsidiary influences have gone to his 
making—notably those of Yeats and Hopkins, 
of Joyce and D. H. Lawrence—has his roots 
deep in the Welsh soil and in the rhythms, the 
melodies, and the grandeur of language of the 
old Welsh bardic tradition. But form and con- 
tent are inseparable. Although he deals largely 
with personal and individual grief, suffering, 
and death, these things never have for him the 
last word. Life and death are envisaged as part 
of the single integrated pattern of existence: 
‘all’, as this poet sees it, ‘is best, though we oft 
doubt’. And this ultimate optimism floods his 
diction, his imagery, and his rhythms to give us 
lines that exultantly sing their way into our 
hearts. 

Now any poetry as highly individualized, 
born of as personal a passion of conviction as 
Dylan Thomas’s, is at once an attraction and 
a deadly snare for imitators; and the minor 
poetry of the ’40s is littered with their corpses. 
For it is just this inward-looking poetry of 
personal hopes and fears, love and suffering, 
that is the predominant note in our verse since 


The Widower 


1s eyes looked puzzled into the sudden night, 
H Older than memory held, to meet again 
Walking from some corner of the lonely room 
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1940. The war brought an end to the ‘political’ 
poetry of the ’30s and the establishment of the 
Welfare State has so far failed to produce any 
verse encomia. A certain objective approach to 
existence remains in some of our poets—in 
slightly older ones like MacNeice, in younger 
ones like Roy Fuller—but even in MacNeice, 
more so in Day Lewis, and most of all in 
Spender, it has merged with a new inwardness 
of perception and a concern with problems 
that in no way fundamentally depend on the 
social, political, or economic conditions of 
their time. In one way only the influence of 
Dylan Thomas has ebbed in the last five years, 
and that is in the increased simplification of 
imagery and diction that distinguishes the 
latest poetry—obscurity, of whatever kind, is 
well on the way out. That is not necessarily or 
automatically a gain; it may mean that certain 
complexities that have held the attention of 
poets in recent years are remaining, for good 
or ill, in abeyance for the time being. Dylan 
Thomas has, as we have seen, gone some way 
himself towards winnowing his verse of 
obscurity ; but the complexity of his preoccupa- 
tions with sex and religion, and the meta- 
physical and near-mystical nature of some of his 
explorations, inevitably set limits to any sim- 
plification that may take place. If one compares 
him with other poets of a personal, organic 
vision of life—like Norman Nicholson or 
Sydney Tremayne—he is still a difficult poet. 
But his assault upon us—and the vitality and 
exuberance oi much of his work demands that 
word—is not, and this must never be forgotten, 
primarily upon our minds but upon our hearts 
and feelings; and he brings to his aid, in his 
long, sustained periods, every device of lan- 
guage and melody to provide us with the most 
dynamic and exultant poetry of our time. 


Her wedded warmth and the fond eager skin 
His hands stretched for; and when she did not come 


He turned and cried into the bitter sheets. 
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The Widower 


And in the day sometimes he called her name 
Aloud, as if the spell would bring her scent, 

Or voice’s echo, or frame new modes of sight 
Redeeming those blank walls and the grey descent 
He could not quite remember, could not forget, 
Where life had burst and left an empty room. 


And days and nights he worried the darkened room 
In search for her who never would be caught, 
Until he saw she could not come, and found 

The room had changed, revealing in the light 

This chair, this bed he now must call his own; 

So made his peace with her and knew his home. 


And brought his memories back (they had not gone) 
To the soiled working all lay hands to, taught 

To see again the colours in the cluttered room, 

And reconciled to finger in the night those sheets 

His love had worn, and in the morning take his doom, 
And open wide his window on the ordinary sun. 


R. A. FOAKES 


Charles Dickens and ‘The Ruffian’ 


By K. J. FIELDING 
Late William Noble Fellow, University of Liverpool 


NE of the most remarkable essays in The 
Uncommercial Traveller and apparently 

one of the least typically ‘Dickensian’ is “The 
Ruffian’. It was originally published in All the 
Year Round (10 October 1868). It is important 
not only because it contains some of the most 
direct and outspoken passages Dickens ever 
wrote about a subject with which he was always 
deeply concerned—society and the criminal— 
but because it also includes his account of an 
incident in his life which has been taken by 
at least two of his biographers and used to 
illustrate their interpretation of his character. 
Dickens’s opinions on the need to treat the 
unreformed criminal as strictly as possible are 
usually passed over; while the strange incident 
he recalls in this article, when he tried to com- 
pel the agents of the Law to enforce its enact- 
ments, has always been entirely misrepresented. 
The article opened by coraplaining that of 
all the cities in Europe London was the most 


subject to open outrage in the streets and 
violent robbery. The blame for this lay entirely 
with the magistracy and the police, who could 
clear the streets of the capital of disorderly 
elements whenever they wished—without wait- 
ing for crime to be committed—simply by 
arresting all known professional thieves. They 
had the power at any time to arrest a known 
criminal and have him sent to jail for three 
months merely on proving him to be a notorious 
thief; and as the majority of thieves in and out 
of jail was composed of a small class of habitual 
offenders, perfectly well known to the police, 
there was no reason whatsoever why they 
should not be kept perpetually under lock and 
key and never let loose on society: 

‘It is to the saving up of the Ruffian 
class by the Magistracy and Police’, wrote 
Dickens, ‘—to the conventional preserving 
of them, as if they were Partridges—that their 
number and audacity must be in great part 
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referred. Why is a notorious Thief and 
Ruffian ever left at large? He never turns 
his liberty to any account but violence 
and plunder, he never did a day’s work out 
of gaol, he never will do a day’s work out of 
gaol. As a proved notorious Thief he is al- 
ways consignable to prison for three months. 
When he comes out, he is surely as notorious 
a Thief as he was when he went in. Then 
send him back again. “‘Just Heaven!’ cries 
the Society for the protection of remonstrant 
Ruffians. ““This is equivalent to a sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment!” Precisely for 
that reason it has my advocacy. I demand 
to have the Ruffian kept out of my way, and 
out of the way of all decent people.’ 


This was Dickens’s considered opinion of the 
proper way to treat the unreformed habitual 
criminal, As long as one thinks of his views 
of crime and society as vaguely Tolstoyan, or 
even Christian, he will always remain incom- 
prehensible. He himself would have charac- 
terized his ideas as common sense; they were 
no doubt strongly influenced by Carlyle; they 
were certainly not in the least exceptional for 
his time; and, statistically, they were perfectly 
sound—as sound as those of Adam Smith and 
Malthus, or Mr. Gradgrind and Mr. Filer. 

This first part of the article was written in 
consequence of a news-item Dickens had read 
in The Times a week or two before. The second 
part is even more interesting, because it refers 
back to a period between twenty and thirty 
years earlier. It was possibly not long after he 
had created the Cheeryble brothers, and per- 
haps about the same time as he was writing 
A Christmas Carol. Yet it shows that even then— 
although he always insisted that crime was 
generally the result of ignorance and that it 
was the duty of the State to provide universal 
education—he held that it was no less the 
State’s duty to punish wrongdoing, to enforce 
the laws, and to deter anyone from breaking 
them by promptness and severity. 

From complaining of the danger of physical 
violence in the streets Dickens went on to pro- 
test against a form of disorderly conduct which 
was hardly less unpleasant: “The blaring use 
of the very worst language possible, in our 
public thoroughfares—especially in those set 
apart for recreation—is another disgrace to us, 


and another result of constabular contempla- 
tion, the like of which I have never heard in 
any other country to which my uncommercial 
travels have extended.’ Once again there was 
no need for the police to ignore it: they had 
ample authority to interfere, but for some 
reason seemed reluctant to assert it. It was 
theoretically possible for anyone to call for a 
constable and to insist on charging the offender. 
But, Dickens went on to recall, from past 
experience he could not advise anyone to 
try: 

‘Years ago, when I had a near interest in 
certain children who were sent with their 
nurses, for air and exercise, into Regent’s 
Park, I found this evil to be so abhorrent 
and horrible there, that I called public 
attention to it, and also to its contemplative 
reception by the Police. Looking afterwards 
into the newest Police Act, and finding that 
the offence was punishable under it, I re- 
solved, when striking occasion should arise, 
to try my hand as prosecutor. The occasion 
arose soon enough, and I ran the following 
gauntlet. 

‘The utterer of the base coin in question 
was a girl of seventeen or eighteen, who, 
with a suitable attendance of blackguards, 
youths, and boys, was flaunting along the 
streets, returning from an Irish funeral, in 
a Progress interspersed with singing and 
dancing. She had turned round to me and 
expressed herself in the most audible manner, 
to the great delight of that select circle. I 
attended the party, on the opposite side of 
the way, for a mile further, and then encoun- 
tered a Police-constable. The party had made 
themselves merry at my expense until now, 
but seeing me speak to the constable, its 
male members instantly took to their heels, 
leaving the girl alone.’ 


With some difficulty Dickens then induced the 
constable to take the girl into custody, although 
the representative of the Law admitted that he 
was quite unaware that ‘using bad language 
in the streets’ could be considered an offence. 
After returning home for his copy of the Act, 
Dickens soon followed them to the police- 
station, where he was able to convince the 
Inspector, ‘who likewise had never heard of 
such a charge’, that it was perfectly legal; and 
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arrangements were made for the case to be 
heard the following day. 

Next morning he presented himself in court, 
where he was rather discouragingly received 
by the magistrate, and waited for a hearing. 
He kept the clause of the Police Act ready 
marked for inspection in case it should be 
queried. At length the case was brought up, 
when it at once created consternation: 


‘Conference took place between the Magis- 
trate and clerk respecting the charge. During 
conference I was evidently regarded as a 
much more objectionable person than the 
prisoner;—one giving trouble by coming 
there voluntarily, which the prisoner could 
not be accused of doing. The prisoner had 
been got up, since I last had the pleasure of 
seeing her, with a great effect of white apron 
and straw bonnet. She reminded me of the 
elder sister of Red Riding Hood, and I seemed 
to remind the sympathising Chimney Sweep 
by whom she was attended, of the Wolf.’ 


The validity of the charge was duly questioned, 
and the clause in the Act was promptly handed 
up for inspection. After further discussion 
Dickens was eventually asked: 


‘, .» . “Do you really wish this girl to be 
sent to prison?” To which I grimly answered, 
staring: “If I didn’t, why should I take the 
trouble to come here?” Finally, I was sworn, 
and gave my agreeable evidence in detail, 
and White Riding Hood was fined ten 
shillings, under the clause, or sent to prison 
for so many days. “Why, Lord bless you, 
sir,” said the Police-officer, who showed me 
out, with a great enjoyment of the jest of her 
having been got up so effectively, and caused 
so much hesitation: “‘if she goes to prison, 
that will be nothing new to her. She comes 
from Charles Street, Drury Lane!” ’ 


—Charles Street being the most notorious 
haunt of thieves, prostitutes, and ruffians of all 
kinds in London. 

Several conclusions might be drawn from 
this slight anecdote, but two facts must first be 
established: that there is no doubt whatsoever 
that the incident really happened as Dickens 
told, and that it certainly took place some 
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twenty-five years before he wrote the article in 
All the Year Round. On the first point there is no 
direct evidence, since it is unknown how he 
‘called public attention’ to the problem before 
trying to take action himself, and no one has 
yet succeeded in tracing any report of Dickens’s 
appearance in court. But although he was cer- 
tainly capable of inventing a story of this kind 
if he were ostensibly writing fiction, nobody 
familiar with Dickens’s methods will question 
that writing in person, as the Uncommercial 
Traveller, his account was undoubtedly based 
on an actual adventure which took place 
exactly as he described it." 

On the question of date the evidence is much 
more satisfactory and the decision equally cer- 
tain. Dickens himself began his reminiscences 
by saying that it had all happened ‘years ago’. 
The children referred to, in whom he had ‘a 
particular interest’, were obviously his own; 
and no doubt they went for exercise in Regent’s 
Park because he was then living near by at 
1 Devonshire Terrace. The family first came 
there from Doughty Street in December 18309, 
and moved to Tavistock Square in 1851; and 
it follows that the incident must have occurred 
some time between these two dates. It is much 
more likely that it took place nearer to 1840 
than 1850, since after 1844, when he prosecuted 
a begging-letter writer and received a great 
deal of unwelcome publicity, Dickens was shy 
of appearing in a police-court and would go 
to great lengths to avoid it. The fact that he 
received so little publicity on this occasion also 
shows that the date must have been fairly early. 
It also seems likely that the problem arose 
fairly soon after the children first began to be 
taken to the Park; and this might have been at 
any time after about 1842, when he had three 
children, of five, four, and three years old, and 
a baby of twelve months. Finally, the earlier 
the affair occurred the easier it is to understand 
how everyone from the police constable to the 
magistrate seems to have been unaware of an 
important clause in the ‘newest Police Act’, 
which first came into force in August 1839. 

The probable date at which the incident 
took place needs rather heavily emphasizing, 
because the two biographers of Dickens who 
refer to it have both assumed that it happened 


! The incident is also referred to at length in an article written ten years earlier, ‘Stores for the First of April’, 


Household Words, 7 March 1857. 
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shortly before he wrote the article on ‘The 
Ruffian’ for All the Year Round. The first, Hugh 
Kingsmill, in The Sentimental Journey, A Life of 
Charles Dickens (1934), introduced a long ac- 
count of it into his final chapter, “The Collapse’. 
He was bent onshowing whathe called Dickens’s 
‘mental and moral deterioration’, and after cit- 
ing one of the other papers in The Uncommercial 
Traveller, he turned to “The Ruffian’ as ‘A 
more complex example of Dickens’s degenera- 
tion in his old age . . . which appeared within 
two years of his death’. He told the story over 
again more or less in Dickens’s words but with- 
out the irony with which Dickens had under- 
lined them. Phrases like ‘she had turned round 
to me and expressed herself in the most audible 
manner’ are quoted as if they were meant to 
convey no more than the literal statement. 
Kingsmill left out the reason Dickens gave for 
setting a public example by prosecuting: he 
identified himself entirely with the magistrate 
who regarded Dickens as a nuisance; and he 
said nothing whatsoever about the girl having 
been a drunken prostitute. It is possible that he 
did not know what the references to an ‘Irish 
funeral’ and ‘Charles Street’ implied; but cer- 
tainly the reader who relied on his account 
alone would be left with the impression that 
Dickens was no more than a worn-out old man 
who compelled a constable to arrest a young 
girl for being cheeky to him in the street. 

In his Charles Dickens, A Biographical and 
Critical Study (1950) Mr. Jack Lindsay takes 
exactly the same view of the incident. Prob- 
ably depending on Kingsmill, he has intro- 
duced the affair, spiced up with psychology, 
as part of an analysis designed to show that 
Dickens ‘was feeling a bitter sense of age, a 
resentment at being excluded from the world 
of youth’: 


‘The last essay in The Uncommercial Traveller, 
written shortly before Drood, gives away the 
unusual bitterness that had come over him. 
He tells of his anger at hearing some girls talk- 
ing loosely ; how he followed them and forced 
a policeman to take the loudest-voiced in 
charge, then turned up in court and insisted 
on the magistrate proceeding with the sum- 
mons. His account makes clear that both the 
policeman and the magistrate were unwilling 
to act, and that the magistrate was not a 
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little shocked at finding the humanitarian 
Dickens insistent in such a matter. We can 
only explain it as a sharp resentment against 
the sexuality bubbling over in the girls. 

‘This event helps us to understand the 
extent to which his sex fears and frustrations 
entered into the picture of the maniac Jasper. 
It also helps us, with Drood, to understand 
the complex of forces driving him into the 
exhibition of himself in the murder scene at 
the readings.’ 


There is such an air of assurance about this 
explanation that perhaps it may be emphasized 
once again that there is no reasonable doubt 
that at the time the event took place Dickens 
was a young man of about thirty; that there 
areno grounds for supposing that he was worried 
by ‘sex fears and frustrations’; that he may 
have been thinking about Tom Pinch or even 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, but that Jasper did not exist 
for another quarter of a century; and that ‘the 
sexuality bubbling over in the girl(s)’ came 
straight from the worst stews in London. 

Neither Kingsmill nor Lindsay considers 
whether Dickens’s ‘rationalization’ of his 
motives in prosecuting the girl may not have 
been justified from the first. It does not fit into 
their scheme of Dickens’s character that even 
as a young man he was a stern authoritarian, 
although fiercely independent, and fully de- 
termined to act in support of what he thought 
right even in the face of unpopularity or official 
disapproval. Only the most determined idealist 
can suppose that his strictures on the standard 
of behaviour in the London streets were not 
deserved. It requires little imagination to sup- 
pose what ‘the worst possible language’ sounded 
like coming from the mouth of a young girl 
from the Seven Dials area in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. Dickens was not exceptional 
in objecting to it, but only in deciding to take 
action himself in an attempt to set a public 
example or to shame the police into doing 
their duty. 

As his own article shows, he did not succeed: 
the standard of public behaviour in the streets 
remained on the level of the gutter throughout 
his lifetime at least. In 1841 The Times (22 June, 
Pp. 5) protested that in many of the London 
streets women ‘not only outraged public 
decency by the foul language which they 
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continually pour forth, but frequently proceeded 
to acts of violence by seizing hold of passengers, 
and refusing to depart unless money is given 
them’. It incidentally went on to show that 
like the Magistracy and the Police the writer 
was equally unaware that ‘bad language’ itself 
was a chargeable offence under the Act for 
Further Improving the Police in and near the Metro- 
polis (2 and 3 Vict., cap. 47). The Times merely 
remarked that it did not seem to be generally 
known that ‘under a recent act’ the women 
were liable to imprisonment for laying hands 
anyone. 

The whole problem of ruffianism and public 
behaviour was bound up with that of prostitu- 
tion, and the difficulty of dealing with it was 
that few members of the public were prepared 
to go into the witness-box. As the same writer 
confirmed a few days later, when the protest 
was repeated (26 June, p. 5), few men had the 
moral courage ‘to encounter the disagreeable 
association of their names with such trans- 
actions, and the probable abuse and gross in- 
sinuations of those of whom they complain’. 
These paragraphs in The Times were by no 
means exaggerated or alarmist: it was one of 
the natural hazards of the street that a prosti- 
tute might catch hold of you, while a bully 
stepped up and demanded money. It made 
a difficult situation. In 1853, for example, 
Mr. Gladstone was walking home from West- 
minster, after a debate on the Nunneries Bill, 
when a woman accosted him in Leicester 
Square and asked for his help. He walked on 
some way with her, when a man came up and 
threatened to expose him for being in immoral 
company unless he found him a suitable post 
in Somerset House or as a clerk under the 
Government. In this case it was a chance en- 
counter, for though a prostitute the woman was 
genuinely in need of help, and she and the 
man were acting independently. Gladstone 
was not prepared for compromise: he called 
the man a liar, summoned a constable, gave 
his accuser in charge, and accompanied them 
both to Vine Street police-station. He decided 
to prosecute because he considered it a public 
duty, and appeared in person to give evidence 


in court. At the subsequent trial, in considera- 
tion of his action having been unpremeditated, 
the man was dealt with leniently and sent to 
prison for only twelve months. But the evidence 
given by the police made it clear that such 
methods of street blackmail were common, and 
that it was usually impossible to prosecute. 
Probably few politicians but Gladstone were 
in such an unassailable moral position that they 
could risk the scandal and ‘gross insinuations’ 
that would inevitably follow their appearance 
as witnesses in such a case. 

At the trial and afterwards it came out that 
Gladstone was well known to the women of the 
streets in London for his willingness to listen to 
them, and to give them his help if it were 
genuinely needed. In a similar way Dickens is 
now known to have devoted an enormous 
amount of his time, for many years, to organiz- 
ing and administering a ‘Home for Fallen 
Women’, which was supported by Miss Burdett- 
Coutts. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
sentimental emotionalism of the scenes in 
Oliver Twist, The Chimes, David Copperfield, and 
Little Dorrit went with an actual incapacity on 
Dickens’s part to face the problem of prostitu- 
tion in an entirely practical manner in real life. 

The whole incident is important both to an 
understanding of Dickens, and as an example 
of biographical method—the growth of a new 
Dickens ‘legend’ which is as false as the old 
uncritical adoration. Its use by Hugh Kings- 
mill and Mr. Jack Lindsay suggests that while 
the application of psychoanalysis is not 
necessarily objectionable in itself—indeed it 
may be extremely valuable—the information 
on which such a study can profitably be based 
must be treated with at least the same care as 
any other historical fact. In itself the affair 
also shows how far Dickens was from being a 
merely sentimental advocate of goodwill even 
as a young man, and yet that there was nothing 
necessarily incompatible between his later 
demands for justice, humanitarianism, and 
ordinary decency. Dickens’s actual experience 
and his creative imagination often diverged, 
and it is a great mistake to try to describe one 
in terms of the other. 
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ONTENTEDLY I'd gaze from my high window 
Across five placid miles of meadow and wood 
Towards a hill which formed the green horizon 


Upon whose crest trees in a phalanx stood, 


Chiselled by wind into such antic figures 
As an heraldic dragon scaled in leaves, 


A solitary weatherbeaten sentry, 


A narrow house with martin-haunted eaves. 


The rustic landscape bounded by this hill was 
The only pasture that I then desired 


In whatsoever season I beheld it, 


Whether by Winter fleeced or Summer fired. 


But with a heart grown hungry for adventure, 
How ardently I wish that I might see 


Another prospect, one beyond the skyline, 


One that is fair as it is strange to me! 


I sigh for Canaan; yet, with Canaan granted, 
Well might my heart remain insatiate, still 


Seeking a rumoured Paradise deploying 
Beyond the crown of Earth’s eventual hill. 


o one, so far as I know, has ever used a 
dictionary as a bedside book. But why 
not? Because there is no thread of connexion 
running through it (as the mythical old lady 
complained), it is the book par excellence for dip- 
ping into. The eye wanders from foltergeist, that 
noisy ghost, to poluphloisboiotatotic, Thackeray’s 
superlative of Homer’s epithet for the loud- 
roaring sea; from gumplefoisted, which Scott 
used for sulky, to gusset, originally the piece of 
chain-mail covering a joint in armour; from 
cosh, a piece of flexible tubing filled with metal 
or the like, to couvade, ‘a custom among savages 
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in many parts of the world for the father to 
take to his bed at the birth of a child, and sub- 
mit to certain restrictions of food, etc.’ Here 
are thrown together, as in a lucky bag, blue 
chip, blue nose, blue baby; red biddy, red dog, 
red giant, red hat, red head, red tape; tall men 
and dead men; rock bottom, Rock English, and 
rock tripe. 

Dipping into the dictionary brings up 
treasures as miscellaneous as human interests 
and activities. What interesting fragments of 
history, what amusing glimpses of human 
nature, are seen in the origins of words and 
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phrases! Salary goes back to Latin sa/—salt, 
because money to buy salt was part of the 
Roman soldier’s pay; tribulation is derived from 
Latin tribulare—to afflict, which comes from 
tribulum, a sledge for rubbing out corn; in- 
centive comes from Latin incentivus, striking up 
a tune. The disgruntled threshers and the pur- 
poseful musicians seem to invite the cartoonist’s 
pencil. Glamour was originally the same word 
as grammar. In the Middle Ages grammar 
meant learning in general—which was con- 
sidered by the unlearned to include astrology 
and magic. Gramarye and glamour were variants 
of the word. The latter, which was Scottish, 
was introduced into the literary language by 
Sir Walter Scott. By that time it had come to 
mean ‘the supposed influence of a charm on the 
eyes, making them see things as fairer than they 
are’. Glamour nowadays has been commer- 
cialized and has lost much of its romance: it is 
a sort of ‘groomed beauty and studied charm’. 
The person who gave the language a new 
phrase by having his thunder stolen was, not 
Jove as one might guess, but the dramatist 
John Dennis, who invented a stage thunder 
which was used in a rival’s play. Born in the purple 
meant, in the days of the Byzantine Empire, 
born in the purple or porphyry chamber as- 
signed to the empress. 

I have dipped into the dictionary for 
treasures such as these. I have also read it (I 
think I can claim) more assiduously even than 
the old lady in the story. For I have helped to 
prepare new dictionaries, including the new ver- 
sion of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary. 

The original Twentieth Century Dictionary was 
published in 1901, and, though numerous 
alterations and additions were made from time 
to time, it had, in a hundred subtle ways, the 
flavour of its period. The editor’s outlook was 
that of an age when there was still a softer, 
gentler, weaker sex, and new woman was ‘a name 
humorously applied to such modern women 
as rebel against the conventional restrictions of 
their sex, and ape men in their freedom, educa- 
tion, pursuits, amusements, clothing, manners, 
and sometimes morals’. To the editor of 1901 
the ladies’ man was a familiar social type, and 
he had no prevision of he-men and cave-men and 
sugar-daddies and Casanovas and wolves, or of 
vamps (First World War) and glamour-girls and 
gold-diggers and pin-up girls. He took for granted 


the ‘lower orders’, and the ‘servant-girl’ and 
her ‘follower(s)’. For him music and poetry 
(except the poetry of Browning) and prose 
were of their nature smooth-flowing and har- 
monious, and art, except of more primitive 
ages, had the kind of realism we now expect 
from a good photograph. He had heard of free- 
thinking and infidelity but not of existentialism 
(Christian or otherwise). 

A new dictionary is always based on an old 
(Dr. Johnson worked from an interleaved copy 
of a dictionary edited by Nathan Bailey), and 
hence part of the work of a dictionary-maker 
must always be to erase signs of his predeces- 
sor’s prejudices, preconceptions, and assump- 
tions that have been proved false. 

It is unnecessary to stress the changes that 
have taken place in the last half-century— 
changes in the political scene, changes due to 
scientific discoveries and inventions, including 
developments in methods of transport and 
communication and in methods of industry 
and warfare. No one now looking up common- 
wealth would expect the last word to be with 
Cromwell, or looking up /abour would be satis- 
fied with labour of love and hard labour without 
the Labour Party. The word India now is ambi- 
guous—does it mean India the subcontinent 
or India the republic? It is no longer sufficient 
to describe the Kremlin merely as a citadel. The 
increased importance of the United States is 
shown by the way in which new financial 
terms (as hard currency) look towards the dollar. 
Perhaps the most significant of all the new 
words in English is the adjective global: war, 
strategy, problems of food and other neces- 
sities, are no longer regional but world-wide. 

Rerum copia verborum copiam gignit. The wealth 
of new knowledge and the variety of new 
activities has increased the length of what the 
Americans describe as a ‘desk dictionary’ by 
about a third. The increase is chiefly due to 
the new words of science and invention. Man’s 
tool-making gift has reached such a remarkable 
stage of development that he has devised 
instruments (as new types of microscope and 
telescope, and electronic equipment) for observ- 
ing facts of the natural world far outside the 
range of his senses in minuteness and distance; 
apparatus for producing, in laboratory, fac- 
tory, and foundry, conditions (such as very 
high or low temperature or pressure) not 
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normal in his immediate environment; and 
means of living in conditions (at heights 
and depths) for which he is not naturally 
adapted. All these adventures in new know- 
ledge and power have created their own 
vocabulary. 

It would save a great deal of time and 
trouble if new words registered themselves 
automatically at a sort of lexicographers’ 
Somerset House, but a dictionary-maker has 
to go into the highways and byways and collect 
new words, meanings, and phrases for himself. 
Every word in print, every advertisement or 
newspaper headline, may yield something of 
importance, something which, if not actually 
new, is being for the first time impressed on 
public consciousness: ‘Iron Curtain Falls on 
Polo Team’, ‘Princess Enjoys Chuck-wagon 
Lunch’, ‘Oxford Wins by a Canvas’, ‘Zoot- 
suiters Rush Mortuary’, ‘Sulphone New 
Cure for Leprosy’, ‘Korean Lice Resistant to 
D.D.T.’, “The Cosmical Constant’, ‘Plotski 
Accused of Deviationist Tendencies’, ‘Pneumo- 
coniosis and Byssinosis—Scheme to Com- 
pensate Industrial Victims’. Perhaps the most 
laborious of the byways are the scientific 
publications; keeping a watchful eye on half 
a dozen of these is a formidable task. 

Literary people are not, on the whole, very 
much interested in the detailed vocabulary of 
science, but a great many fairly technical 
words have to go into the dictionary for the 
sake of a well-informed general public who 
meet the words on the wireless or in newspapers 
and are curious about their meaning. Perhaps 
a dictionary is not a book for literary people at 
all. Certainly Dr. Johnson thought the work 
of making one was laborious and uninspired— 
did he not define a lexicographer as a ‘harmless 
drudge’? 

It would be impossible to give by quotation 
any idea of the new scientific and technical 
words. Here are a very few: hydrogen bomb, 
atomic pile, cybernetics, soil mechanics, acre- 
foot, cold welding, freeze-drying, powder 
metallurgy, heat pump, fluorocarbons, homo- 
genize, biophysics, bacteriophage, chemo- 
therapy, sulpha-drugs, cortisone, Antrycide, 
trace element, tracer element, leucotomy, 
sympathectomy, rhesus-factor, universal donor, 
Pentothal, Terylene, electron microscope, 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop, basal anaesthesia, 
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vitamins, antivitamins and _ provitamins, 
gerontology and geriatry, ambivalence, ab- 
reaction, allergy and anaphylaxis. 

Though many of the revelations of recent 
science are fascinatingly interesting, the scien- 
tific and technical terms have seldom any 
interest as words. To the philologist they are 
often horrifying because of their hybrid deriva- 
tion: Greek and Latin roots, for instance, are 
thoughtlessly combined—as television, radio- 
therapy. The American radar, which replaced 
our own radiolocation, is exceptional in showing 
imagination: it is an acronym and palindrome 
suggesting very neatly the echoing back of the 
radio waves. 

Derivations of recently coined words are 
often surprisingly difficult to discover. One 
would have thought that the history of a 
word like ‘nylon’ would be easy to trace. 
But not so. The man who made the first 
nylon is dead, and he has left no record of 
what happened at the christening. New York 
(N.Y.) and London (Lon.) have been sug- 
gested, and it has even been said that the word 
was the retort courteous to the Japanese tex- 
tile trade—‘Now You Lousy Old Nipponese’. 
‘Agene’, or nitrogen trichloride, so recently in 
the news, looks as if it might be derived from 
Greek—if one could think of anything it might 
mean—but the Research Association of British 
Flour-millers say it was named from ‘ageing’, 
since it produced effects on flour similar to those 
that occur when flour matures with age. 

Owing to the much greater amount of com- 
munication by word of mouth than formerly, 
colloquialisms and slang have a more important 
place in the language, and hence more claim to 
be recorded in general dictionaries. We must 
note, although we may often deplore, such 
colloquial usages as ‘allergic to’—feeling dis- 
taste or dislike for; ‘an alibi’—any excuse for 
failure ; ‘whimsical’—according to the women’s 
magazines, expressing gently humorous toler- 
ance. Slang is often racy and expressive: like 
loud patterns on clothes, it betokens a certain 
vitality and imparts a certain liveliness to the 
scene. Slang words and phrases often have a 
literary flavour: one senses the creative artist 
behind them. It has, in fact, been suggested 
that slang is comparable to folk-song and 
ballad—today’s folk-contribution to literature. 
Some of the best slang is American in origin— 
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haywire (crazy, or wildly confused like wire for 
binding hay that has got out of control), a _yes- 
man, sitting pretty, to turn on the heat, to take for a 
ride, the dead-line. Americans are so inventive in 
slang expressions that they often discard them 
very quickly, and it is probable that terms 
adopted in this country remain alive here 
longer than in the United States. 

American influence on the language is con- 
siderable, though we are still far enough from 
complete americanization to be puzzled by 
very colloquial American. I recently read an 
article on a dictionary in an American maga- 
zine, and the writer used a number of intrigu- 
ing phrases with which I was unfamiliar and to 
whose meaning the context gave no clue. 
Among them were sad sacks and gandy dancers. 
The writer, incidentally, in telling the story of 
lexicography, spoke of Dr. Johnson and his 
patron [sic] Lord Chesterfield, but made no 
mention of the great Oxford English Dictionary, 
implying that from the time of Noah Webster 
the Americans had taken the lead in dictionary- 
making. 

American literary English—as opposed to 
colloquial English—is still close to British, but 
the relationship between the two is changing: 
Americans are beginning to feel that they do 
not have to look to England for guidance in 
correct usage. 

There is a tendency in America to coin time- 
saving new verbs, chiefly from nouns—such as 
earlierize, hospitalize, position, up-date (bring up 
to date), finalize—and some of them are being 
received over here. They are simplifications in 
so far as each stands for a whole phrase in the 
older language (position and finalize are not quite 
synonymous with ‘place’ and ‘finish’), but they 
are not beautiful. 

A few of our recent words, phrases, and 
changes of usage are concerned with the older 
arts. We have sprung rhythm (though Gerard 
Manley Hopkins died in 18809, this has not yet 
reached most of the dictionaries), stream of con- 
sciousness, mystique, climate of opinion, dadaism and 
Sauvism, and twelve-tone music. Continuo has a new 
pronunciation; choreography has new meanings 
(‘the art of arranging dances, especially ballets: 
the arrangement of a particular ballet’) ; escape 
has been extended to mean flight from reality, 
and nostalgia to mean sentimental longing for 
past times. The relatively small number of 


words in this group does not, of course, arise 
from lack of activity in the arts: poetry, music, 
painting, and sculpture have all suffered a 
revolution obvious to the most casual observer 
—a revolution no doubt forming a significant 
part of the totality of man’s experience at the 
present time. 

The mid-twentieth century is a gloomy 
period—nothing but death and destruction 
and rumours of death and destruction—and 
much of contemporary literature paints a pic- 
ture of disintegration of values, of loss of faith 
and hope and constructive courage. In the 
midst of this despondency-to-the-very-bone 
one can gain surprising cheer from the new 
words that have to go into the dictionary. Can 
an age so inventive, seething with such activity, 
humorous and fantastic in its verbal coinages, 
be devoid of hope? Surely civilization has still 
the vitality for recovery. 

But not to end on a solemn note let me dip 
into the dictionary again. Here are words in 
plenty for the crossword addict—haecceity, 
mussitation (or low muttering), calvities (bald- 
ness), nephalism (total abstinence from alco- 
holic liquor), gigmanity, gumbo, garnishee, 
reim-kennar, morbilli (measles), antigropelos, 
edriophthalmous (with stalkless eyes), insulsity 
(a Miltonic word for stupidity), Infralapsaria- 
nism, and tityre-tu. Here are words for lovers 
of curious information—drinks such as ganja 
and ouzo and amrita, yoghourt and nectar 
and Humpty-dumpty and morat; food such 
as bugong, bouillabaisse, brinjal, brose (Athole 
and otherwise), jerked meat, locust-beans, and 
lotus fruit; and things that are not what they 
seem, as Bombay duck, Scotch woodcock, and 
Welsh rabbit, dragon’s blood, a Penang law- 
yer, and marine glue. Pigeon’s milk is ‘partly 
digested food regurgitated by pigeons to feed 
their young, or an imaginary liquid for which 
children are sent on the first of April’; isabel is 
‘a dingy yellowish-grey or drab’, but cannot be 
derived from Isabella, daughter of Philip II, 
who did not change her linen for three years 
until Ostend was taken, because it was first 
used at too early a date; and a brain-fever bird 
is ‘an Indian cuckoo that sings scales in the 
night’. 

Did I say that a dictionary would make a 
good bedside book? Might it not be too stimu- 
lating? 
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January 


¢ ew grave for speech, in a bleak and lonely silence, 
January broods and reads his page of snows 
And the fine black print of boughs and robin footmarks. 


Daylong he broods and reads in a humourless half-light, 
Gaunt with his knowledge, crowding a crowded brain 
With sequence on sequence of unvital images, 


Hoping some song of his own will ripple and startle, 
Some thought of his own will branch in fire and beauty 
By chance suggestion from a sudden cadence, 


He cocks his head at whiles and stares and listens, 
As if he heard or saw his own thought imaged 
Or fleeing. In vain. The song eludes and tortures; 


As one remembers, loses, and remembers 
Sounds of a mountain stream, whose gallant treble 
Rang through a mountain night and rings for ever, 


His dreams are haunted by the ghostly music, 
That song unseizable, whose eddies tremble 
On fringes of the mind, relapse and dwindle. 


So will he brood and read tomorrow and tomorrow 
In the same attitude of marble thinking, 
Till darkness blots the page and the stooping reader. ... 


With all his wisdom, when will he learn that song-birds 
Come when they will, inconsequent as April, 
Easy as breathing, sleep, or children’s laughter? 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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PLAYS The title of his new play, The Dark is Light 

Christopher Fry play, whether or nough,istakenfroma passage by—unexpectedly 
not in the final estimate disappointing, —Fabre, about the flight of a butterfly through 
always holds out promise of excitement, both storm. He sub-titles it ‘A Winter Story’; and 
of language and idea. Fry has by now evolved the action takes place in Austria during the 
an idiom as individual and immediately Hungarian revolution of 1848-9, against a 
recognizable as that of Shaw or O’Casey: backcloth of snow always falling outside the 
the clever ‘conceit’ and epigrammatic wit, the window. The play centres on one unforget- 
images that come tumbling as exuberantly,and table personality, around whom the other 
sometimes as memorably, as those of the first characters revolve with varying degrees of 
Elizabethans. clarity and cloudiness. Her daughter and 
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son-in-law, her son, the admirers in her country- 
house salon, the deserter whom she refuses to 
give up and who is finally the cause of her 
death, move like shadows round the sun of the 
ageing Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg. With 
her witty wisdom, the charming sophistry 
which captivates and subdues even the enemy 
soldiery to her wishes, her child-like pleasure in 
and enormous capacity for living, the Countess 
is the play; and the comparative unreality of 
everyone else in it is the measure of its chief 
limitation. As always, there are here profound 
truths given memorable utterance; especially 
on the dramatist’s main theme, embodied in 
the Countess—an unshakable conviction of the 
sacredness of the individual life in its own 
right, however apparently despicable and 
worthless; and on the constant human in- 
ability—epitomized by the deserter, Richard 
Gettner—to fulfil the ideal potentialities of 
human behaviour. Yet many of the ideas, 
interesting and germinative in themselves, 
seem to be insufficiently explored or developed ; 
and the final effect is one of vagueness of out- 
line, sometimes even of confusion. The source 
and focal point of the play’s vitality is, how- 
ever—especially in Dame Edith Evans’s irresist- 
ible interpretation at the Aldwych, under the 
direction of Peter Brook—magnificently 
realized. While the action lasts the audience 
is held, like the rest of the characters, ‘rooted 
in her radiance’. 

Sheridan’s comic operetta, The Duenna, was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1775 in col- 
laboration with his father-in-law, Thomas 
Linley, who composed the music. In its latest 
London revival at the Westminster, directed 
by Lionel Harris, Julian Slade’s music most 
felicitously captured the dramatist’s mood. 
The production, in fact, possessed all the 
necessary ingredients of an evening’s delectable 
entertainment: lightness of touch, colour, and 
gaiety; harmonious melodies and voices allied 
to Sheridan’s wit and delight in the complicated 
comic situation—particularly that of the 
trickster tricked. Joyce Carey as the Duenna 
and Gerald Cross as Isaac Mendoza, the 
scheming Portuguese, were especially deft in 
gesture and glance and in the pointing of their 
lines. Jane Wenham and Joan Plowright made 
an enchanting pair as Donna Louisa and Donna 


Clara respectively; while Victor Maddern, in 
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the small part of the servant Lopez, succeeded 
by his poker-faced disapproval in stealing the 
scene whenever he was on the stage. This skil- 
ful piece of light-heartedness deserves more 
frequent revival; especially when the produc- 
tion has the freshness and insouciance of the 
recent one. 

A less happy resurrection was that of Oscar 
Wilde’s Salomé at St. Martin’s; preceded by 
The Respectable Prostitute, a one-act play by 
Jean-Paul Sartre of embarrassing cheapness 
and crudity. It is difficult to credit that the 
subtle high priest of existentialism could ever 
have perpetrated this ranting fragment of 
melodrama: to leave it in decent obscurity 
would have done his present reputation far 
greater service. Salomé, written in French and 
first produced in Paris in 1896, and afterwards 
used as the libretto of Richard Strauss’s opera, 
did not appear in London until 1931. In its 
lush translation by Lord Alfred Douglas, it 
can today only be regarded as of interest as 
a museum piece. The heavy exoticism and 
eroticism, the strained and extravagantly 
‘poetic’ similes, piled one pon the other in 
a kind of tenth-rate imitation of the Song of 
Solomon, are entirely characteristic of the hot- 
house decadence of the ’nineties period. The 
very voluptuousness has an artificial and mere- 
tricious flavour; especially noticeable if, for 
example, Herod’s attempt to lure Salomé from 
her wish with promises of treasure is read side 
by side for contrast with Volpone’s famous 
‘peacocks’ brains and panthers’ breath’ seduc- 
tion speech. Only once does the more familiar 
Wilde flash out, in Herod’s speculation about 
its being only the Roman philosophers who 
kill themselves. The cast did as well as could 
be expected with such a tarnished piece of 
bombast. 

Dekker’s rumbustious, genial play about 
Simon Eyre, the Shoemaker of Tower Street 
who became Lord Mayor, and of the fortunes 
and frolics of his work-people, had plenty of 
verve and enjoyment in Unity Theatre’s recent 
presentation of The Shoemaker’s Holiday, directed 
by David Dawson. After an initial slowness in 
getting off the mark, the production soon 
quickened its pace, and the punning and bawdy 
quips came over with an infectious gusto. It is 
a pity that the recorded Elizabethan music was 
so scratchily relayed. And why rewrite Dekker’s 
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Prologue? It is all of a piece with a play that 
was addressed to the gallants and apprentices 
of Elizabethan London; and it is surely incon- 
sistent to tamper with one without attempting 
to give the other, too, a more ‘contemporary’ 
flavour. This, fortunately, the producer did 
not essay; and all in all, Dekker’s ‘comedie of 
the gentle craft’ emerged with invigorating 
vitality in the hands of a lively and able com- 
pany. 

The courageous attempt by Basil Dean and 
Richard Blake to translate the prosaic magic 
and suburban enchantment of The Diary of a 
Nobody on to the stage of the Arts Theatre 
resulted in limited success. To have achieved 
success at all is, however, remarkable, for the 
Diary is a picture of life, not a drama; moreover 
the characters have for so long been firmly 
established in our minds by the authors’ genius 
and further fixed by their illustrations—as 
firmly as Tenniel fixed those of Alice—that any 
deviation jars and dissatisfies. It is significant 
that perhaps the most effective stage perform- 
ance was that of Rose Hill, who not only talked 
and sang and moved like Daisy Mutlar but 
looked exactly like her picture too. The same, 
unfortunately, could not quite be said of Mr. 
Pooter. Not only was George Benson not tall 
or thin enough (lacking the Lytton Strachey- 
like appearance of the original) but he gave the 
impression of being too substantial a figure, 
both physically and socially, to express the bric- 
a-brac comedy (and pathos) of the vivid, in- 
significant, absurd, right-minded, unimportant 
protagonist, whose commonplace goodness and 
good sense irresistibly capture our hearts. And 
here is this- adaptation’s least satisfactory 
feature : Mr. and Mrs. Pooter are almost con- 
tinually on edge with one another; they dis- 
agree to an extent which flatly contradicts their 
virtually Darby-and-Joan relationship from 
which much of the charm of the book proceeds. 
Nevertheless, especially in the first half of the 
play, there is much to enjoy: Willoughby 
Goddard and Brian Wilde are highly effective 
as Gowing and Cummings, Sidney Vivian very 
nearly sucks the full richness from Mr. Padge, 
Alan MacNaughtan delights us as Burwin- 
Fosselton; the party to celebrate Lupin’s first 
betrothal assembles brilliantly many scattered 
features from the original, and Diane Todd 
creates a Lillie Girl who is no less exquisite for 
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being a precise contradiction of what the 
Grossmiths depicted. 


FILMS 


Robinson Crusoe in becoming a children’s 
classic has had the same fate as Gulliver’s Travels 
—of which masterpiece of adult irony Kipling 
remarked: ‘It is like tuning down the glare of 
a volcano to light a child to bed.’ Those who 
think of Robinson Crusoe as a mere adventure 
book for boys forget that as a grim psychologi- 
cal study of the effects of solitary confinement 
it has hardly been surpassed. It was the strength 
of Luis Bunuel’s recent film, in which Dan 
O’Herlihy plays Crusoe and James Fernandez 
Friday, that Defoe’s serious purpose in portray- 
ing solitude was poignantly carried out, and 
such conventional features as shipwreck, canni- 
bals, and pirates were kept duly subordinate; 
while Friday, who so easily may be distorted, 
like Caliban, into a comic figure, was played 
with pathos, dignity, and charm. In a sequence 
of coloured pictures of unfailing beauty Crusoe 
was seen building his cabin, tending his 
animals, storing his rum, growing corn, reading 
his Bible, yet always with the brooding silence 
tapping his nerves and everlasting solitude 
threatening to break down his reason. The 
scene where in frenzy he cries snatches of the 
twenty-third Psalm to the hills in order at least 
to hear an answering echo is highly impres- 
sive, and Mr. O’Herlihy’s playing of the pro- 
tracted ordeal masterly in its suggestion of 
mounting strain. He was no less successful in 
the more sociable episodes of rescuing Friday 
from the tribesmen and training him in cooking 
and theology. 

The film, which might so easily have be- 
trayed Defoe by devoting itself to irrelevant 
pictures of scenic splendour, remained faithful 
to the author’s blunt purpose: “To Crusoe the 
island is his prison and nothing more; his 
business is to make it comfortable; he struggles 
with Nature, but spends no unnecessary time 
or compliment upon his antagonist.’ What 
Professor Raleigh said of the book can be said 
equally truly of the film, and it could want no 
higher tribute. 


TELEVISION 


In the battle over the prospective disadvan- 
tages or otherwise of commercial television, 
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as often in controversy, a factor deeper than 
the immediate ones is overlooked. Television 
programmes have for some time now be- 
come so increasingly unattractive that one is 
tempted to cry out for commercial competition 
at any price, since any change is likely to prove 
for the better. But before attributing defects to 
one system or the other it is worth reflecting not 
on who is to present television, but on what is 
available for television to present. The world’s 
classics, ancient or modern, suitable for the 
medium are not unlimited; and if programmes 
have to be produced three hundred and sixty- 
five afternoons and evenings a year, it is not 
surprising that now this has been going on for 
nearly ten years the well is beginning to run 
dry. Nor would it necessarily be a good thing 
if the classics, properly rehearsed, were avail- 
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able nightly. There is such a thing as mental 
indigestion: no intelligent playgoer goes to the 
theatre every evening, and there would be 
much to be said not for increasing television, 
which already threatens to become a dangerous 
drug, but for decreasing it in quantity while 
raising it in quality. Three good programmes 
a week—with a few more plays and perform- 
ances of the brilliant quality of Ian Dallas’s 
The Face of Love—would do a far better social 
and cultural service than a non-stop parade of 
dull parlour-games, mediocre comedies, melo- 
dramatic thrillers, humourless comedians, 
alarming scientists, and inaccurate prophecies 
of depressing weather. The frequent assertion 
by viewers that the best feature is Muffin the 
Mule is a terrifying estimate of our national 
standards. THEsPIs 


Looking at Trees 


poplars, 


for ever fidgeting like boys in church, 
were my trees of childhood, 


and sycamores sprang up 
to ring the spinning years of youth, 
and beechwoods blessed my manhood; 


but now a single larch 
delights me, its doomed needles threaded 
with the weakening rays of autumn; 


and there, lord of the winter sky, 
world-renouncing and nobly saturnine, 
is the evergreen pine of my old age, 


and the red-berried holly, 
commemorative of the Newborn 


ana the long dead. 


F. PRATT GREEN 
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ANSWER to question, ‘Are you in favour of pre- 
scribed books in the English Literature papers of 
the Certificate of Education?’ 


The ‘set book’ in examinations in English Litera- 
ture must be a great boon to the examiners—and 
that may be why it is adopted! It enables them to 
set questions on a particular work or portions of a 
work and thus to find out how far the candidates 
have mastered the text, language, and details; but 
is this enough to be called an examination in Eng- 
lish or still less in English Literature? 

The student who has a retentive memory can take 
full advantage in the quotation of passages from the 
prescribed text, can learn notes and comments on 
them; but surely his resultant knowledge will be 
very limited and too much confined to one example 
of the author’s work. 

To give an instance—The pupil is to study 
The Pardoner’s Tale as his ‘set book’. So long as he 
confines his attention to this particular story of 
Chaucer’s, and knows it thoroughly, he can do 
well. It does not appear to matter that he may have 
no idea that there are other stories by this poet or 
that he wrote anything but The Canterbury Tales. 
As for the interest to be found in collecting the 
‘end-links’ together and seeing how much light they 
throw on the characters delineated in the Prologue; 
or comparing the handling by the poet of varied 
types of story—these are considered of minor impor- 
tance. The same criticism may well be applied to 
the choice of a ‘Book’ of The Faerie Queene or of 
Paradise Lost—and it is particularly just in the case 
of Shakespeare, where the selection of a single play 
for study tends to give the pupil an entire miscon- 
ception of the variety of the dramatist; or for that 
matter any acquaintance with the other playwrights 
of the time. 

Apart from the advantage accruing to the 
examiner whose task is thus made more easy, and 
to the laborious learner of lines and notes, it is 
difficult to find any justification for this narrow 
method of introducing a learner to the beauties and 
the fascination of our literature—even if the critical 
aspect of the question be left on one side. Surely it 
would be of greater benefit to all concerned if the 
examining body would give, according to the age 
and capacity of the candidates, one, two, or more 
works of different types from a definite period. This 
would at least enable contemporary prose-writers, 
poets, and critics to be compared and contrasted; 
and even if it meant that only one group would be 
dealt with, the knowledge gained would be far more 
intelligent and of wider scope than that gathered 
from a single ‘set book’ by a chosen author or 
authors of different dates and environments. 


English Symposium 


It has always seemed to me to be a mistake to 
insist that pupils in an examination should not be 
allowed access to books dealing with the period they 
are studying; and—while quite admitting that few 
perhaps have the advantage of a reference library 
and that the papers must be done in one place and 
at one time—there seems to be no reason why the 
candidates should not be allowed to bring into the 
examination-room a notebook containing various 
comments and criticisms on the writer or period 
which they have gathered, under the advice of their 
teacher, from standard authorities and his wider 
knowledge. The only provision necessary should be 
that any quotation from the notebook should be 
properly referenced to avoid the pupil quoting from 
his teacher’s comments as if they were his own. It 
is quite possible to set questions on English Litera- 
ture which will test the candidate’s powers of original 
thinking and of weighing differing judgements; and 
so framed that the mere knowledge of one book 
would not avail for an adequate answer. 

If a test for the capacity of thinking be one of the 
aims of an examination, then surely a test founded 
on the candidate’s ability to weigh the verdicts for 
and against a judgement on a writer is more con- 
sistent than a detailed acquaintance with one book. 
In addition the new method of examination would 
necessitate the pupil’s cultivating critical acumen 
and gaining the power to consider the work of a writer 
in both its detailed expression and its general signi- 
ficance. If the teaching of English Literature were 
founded on making the pupil think out for himself 
the merit or defect of a work, instead of merely 
knowing one book exhaustively, it would be a more 
intelligent approach toa knowledge of our literature; 
and even if it meant more trouble in correction of 
papers, the interest and capacity of the pupil to 
express ideas in a wider field of judgement would 
more than balance the extra work entailed in 
estimating his attainment. 

Has no examining body the initiative to make the 
experiment? 

N. Harpy F.R.S.L. 
Haslemere, Surrey 


Answers to question, ‘If you could have persuaded 
a Grammar School pupil by the time he or she had 
left school at the age of 16 or 17 to have read out of 
school ten good English books, what ten books would 
you have recommended?’ 


1. (Omitting Shakespeare, since three or four of 
the plays will have been read in the course of the 
curriculum)—first and foremost, Esmond and David 
Copperfield, not only as the greatest of Victorian 
novels, but because both books breathe a spirit of 
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sheer goodness. For poetry, a fairly comprehensive 
Browning: if you can get a boy interested in Browning 
(perhaps for a girl it should be Tennyson) he is, 
from the literary point of view, made for life. But 
he must read an anthology as well, de la Mare’s 
Come Hither in preference to the standard adult 
collections. And since he must on no account be 
allowed to suppose that poetry and literature died 
with the nineteenth century I would give him the 
volume containing Poems of Today I-III. For the 
same reason extended to the novel he should read 
Conrad’s Youth. A boy’s mind should also be opened 
to the delights of thought process, as far as the aver- 
age Grammar School pupil can know them, and to 
this end I know nothing so digestible and stimulating 
as The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. For lofty ideals 
and the glory of prose style he should read Sesame 
and Lilies, and for humour and fantasy Alice in 
Wonderland (I would say Elia, but Elia, like Milton, 
is for mature minds). I should want a boy to have 
the physical joy of the open air intensified by literary 
interpretation and association, so he should read 
Jefferies’s The Life of the Fields. And that is my ten. 

Henry CHARLES DuFFIN 
Hove, Sussex 


2. There are about three thousand books that 
could be mentioned, I suppose. This is one tentative 
and individual list, intended to provoke thought 
rather than to dogmatize. 


(1) Susan Stebbing: Thinking to Some Purpose, to 
give some general insight into language as a 
medium not only of communication but, alas, 
of deception. 

(2) Leavis and Thompson: Culiure and Environment, 
to create dissatisfaction, criticism, and self- 
criticism. 

Walter de la Mare’s anthology Love, because 
it is a storehouse of wisdom and demonstrates 
the legitimate variety in the experience that 
is usually of central importance to an adoles- 
cent. 

Fielding: Tom Jones, for fun and sanity. 
Shakespeare: Measure for Measure. Hardly 
suitable for classroom study, it gives some in- 
sight into a number of important and peren- 
nial problems, notably that of authority, which 
is urgent in adolescence when we seek to break 
away from authority. 

(6) Dylan Thomas: Under Milk Wood, because it 
is great fun and shows that language is still 
quick like quicksilver, not dead like a dead 
letter. 

(7) Milton: Areopagitica, because we seem to be 
plagued at present with an itchy revival of 
impertinent censorship. 


‘English’ Symposium 


(8) Auden: Collected Shorter Poems, as a demonstra- 
tive collection of poetic techniques; as support 
for a humane and inquiring attitude; as 
evidence that the modern world is matter for 
poetry. 

(9) Virginia Woolf: Flush, as an introduction to 
her work in a form that an adolescent can 
genuinely enjoy. 

(10) Olive Schreiner: Story of an African Farm, be- 
cause it provokes thought, rebellion, and self- 
determination! MarjorizE Bouton 

Hexham, Northumberland 


3. I think the important point here is to be quite 
sure not to try to force the same ten books on every 
kind of pupil. The first requisite for getting people 
to read is a good library with attractive-looking 
editions of good books. The choice should be as 
varied as financial considerations will allow, but the 
majority of people will prefer books by modern 
writers, and if one insists on young people only 
reading the longer Victorian novelists, one can be 
quite certain that many of them will never obtain 
the pleasure from reading that they otherwise would. 
Open the doors of the library, obtain books on as 
many subjects as possible, have a competent 
librarian to advise, and then one need not fuss any 
more. Martin SouTHWwoop, 

Senior English Master 
Ipswich School 


4. (1) Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 
(2) Defoe: Robinson Crusoe. 
(3) Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 
(4) Scott: Ivanhoe. 
(5) Dickens: David Copperfield. 
(6) Hawthorne: Tanglewood Tales. 
(7) Carroll: Alice in Wonderland. 
(8) Stevenson: Treasure Island. 
(9) Conan Doyle: The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. 
(10) Kipling: The Jungle Book. 


Craven Hill, W. 2 Davip Low 


Questions to which members are invited to send 
answers to be printed in our Spring Number: 


1. What twelve prose works do you consider are 
most calculated to enrich the experience of an 
adult reader? 

. If you were asked ‘What authors do young 
people read on their own nowadays?’ what 
answer would you give? 

Answers, which must not exceed 350 words, and which 
must be written on one side of the page only, to reach 
Miss Margaret Willy, 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, 
Surrey, by Monday, 10 January. 
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The Walled Garden 


N the little summer Luke the healer sends, 
The mild reassurance of the October sun 


Touches the cheek with the benediction of a saint. 
High summer drought, November dreariness 
Flank the small season, so that highlights fall 

On its outstanding offerings: berries and bryony, 
The sequin net the autumnal spider spins, 


And the buds born out of time. 


This is the month to walk in the small walled garden 
Where the stones that the graveyard discarded 


Are set between Michaelmas daisies, and the foot falls lightly 
With eighteenth-century echoes: old names, and old, pious verses. 
Once they stood up as the spirit of man stands, 

Turned towards heaven—his headstone. 


Now, like his body, brought low and embedded, 


They crumble, passed over. 


The respite of your summer. 


HE first banner to spread itself across the 
Saae sky was that of Augustus John, 
who came before the swallow dared and took 
‘he Diploma Gallery of Burlington House some 
weeks in advance of the opening of the R.A. 
show. Not counting his portrait-sculpture of 
recent years, the John display contained over 
450 works. The occasion was comparable to 
that on which Sargent, and Sargent only, was 
honoured during his lifetime by an exhibition 
in the National Gallery. 

John is not the first man to feel that he was 
about to become the mother of a picture with- 
out knowing which Old Master was the father; 
but he was the first to have the wit to say so 
in words, Variety in paternity was here less 
remarkable than the generous imprint of the 
matrix itself, above all of that love of life which 
accepts as a matter of course the suffering that 
human beings bring upon themselves, without 


Before that time reaches us, when Spring has long receded, 
Grant, gentle Luke, before the final darkness, 


The Galleries 


MURIEL GRAINGER 


ceasing to feel astonishment and indignation 
at the thought that they may also bring it upon 
their fellows. 

The sales from the R.A. show reached a 
record figure. People go to the summer show 
because it is open long enough to make it un- 
necessary to hurry, and because, if they look 
long enough, they will find, somewhere, per- 
haps one work by almost every artist whom 
they want to see. The R.A. is the opposite of 
a stage production with an all-star cast; it has 
a cast, and an enormously long one, of local 
talent, but the audience here know that if they 
are patient, in Charmian they will be able to 
recognize Dame Edith and in the clown who 
brings on the asp Sir Ralph. 

For an all-star cast we had the Sao Paulo 
exhibition at the Tate, but whereas stars do 
not necessarily make a good show in the theatre, 
in a gallery great masters of whatever age and 
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country are fit company for each other. With 
the Impressionists, Cézanne and Van Gogh, 
the summit was reached, for here themes not 
widely different were treated by men having 
much in common, and among whom that 
which was missing from one could be found in 
another. The Arts Council show of Manets 
from the Louvre was a fitting harbinger of the 
exhibition from Brazil. 

The Arts Council also staged shows of Goya’s 
black-and-white work and of the contemporary 
German sculptor Gerhard Marcks. If any 
artist by the complexity of his inspiration 
demands study, he is Goya, and if ever a well- 
documented catalogue was useful, it was the 
one provided. The Marcks show was the first 
to come out of Western Germany since the 
war, and proved that it had been possible to 
work under the Nazis without subscribing one 
jot to the Nordic myth. These unselfconscious 
figures might have sprung from Hans Sachs 
as he cobbled, musing on the secrets of men’s 
hearts. 

Marcks was not included in the London 
County Council show of Sculpture in the Open 
at Holland Park, the aim of which was to 
encourage us to think in terms of decorative 
statuary and of the personification of natural 
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Alt- und Mittelenglische Anthologie. By 
Kartser. Obtainable direct from the 
Editor—Dr. Rolf Kaiser, Markobrunner- 
strasse 21, Berlin-Wilmersdorf. Price: 
DM. 7.80 (excluding postage). 


This is a remarkably comprehensive antho- 
logy of Old and Middle English which, so far as 
the choice of texts is concerned, could hardly 
have been improved upon. It includes all those 
that necessarily appear in such collections, 
along with many other less familiar pieces. 
The omission of anything irom Beowulf or 
Chaucer is natural enough, since these are ex- 
pected to be read in one or other of the com- 
plete editions. 

A short introductory section contains brief 
extracts from /£lfric, the West Saxon Gospels, 


of Books 


forces (‘some god is in this place’). There was 
humour in the idea of so many strange gods 
contending for the presidency of what was 
virtually one place, and for which none had 
been designed. To be worth speaking of, a 
work of art must be greater than the occasion 
which it was produced to meet, and should 
therefore bear seeing in widely different con- 
texts. This experiment suggested that in the 
open-air setting there was no superior virtue. 
In Rodin’s bronze study for a burgher of Calais 
the essential power of one mind to make another 
conscious of a particular idea was exerted in- 
dependently of the background and of the 
neighbouring figures. 

The August show at the Leicester contained 
an anonymous man’s portrait by Francis Bacon 
which should be compared with Graham 
Sutherland’s portraits of W. S. Maugham and 
Beaverbrook, and a Sickert domestic interior 
subtler and more moving than his Ennui at the 
Tate. At the National Gallery the Pollaiuolo 
St. Sebastian and the Flemish Exhumation of 
St. Hubert have been cleaned, and Justus of 
Ghent’s portrait of Federico de Montefeltro, 
lent by H.M. the Queen, is on view. 


JuLian Hat 


and the Chronicle. Here length-marks are given, 
and the more difficult words are glossed in the 
footnotes, but such aids to the student appear 
only in this section. So far as the other passages 
are concerned, a brief introduction to each lists 
the manuscripts and gives the more important 
editions of the text. The punctuation and 
capitalization are modernized, but otherwise 
the manuscript is followed as closely as possible. 
If emendations are included in the text the 
manuscript reading is given in a footnote, and 
there also are included any necessary variant 
readings. The texts themselves are accurate 
enough, and the only complaint is the rather 
too frequent omission of occasional lines within 
the chosen extract, especially since it is indi- 
cated only by an inconspicuous dash which can 
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be too easily taken as part of the ordinary 
punctuation. Three maps are included: one of 
Anglo-Saxon England, another illustrating the 
distribution of Middle English literature, while 
a third shows the routes taken by Ohthere and 
Wulfstan. In addition there are facsimiles of 
pages from lfric, The Exeter Book, The Pricke 
of Conscience, Layamon’s Brut, and Castelford’s 
Chronicle. 

The extracts are arranged by subject, and in 
chronological order within the subject. This 
may occasionally lead to some confusion in the 
mind of the reader, and it could have been 
avoided by giving distinctive headings to the 
different sections. Many of the shorter texts are 
given in full, along with generous extracts from 
such longer ones as Alfred’s translation of 
Boethius, the Chronicle, JElfric’s Homilies, Piers 
Plowman, the works of Lydgate, &c. Anyone 
who has worked his way through the book will 
certainly have a useful knowledge of Old and 
Middle English, but unfortunately the diffi- 
culty will lie in doing just that, since there 
is no glossary and no explanatory textual 
notes are given. The necessity for these is 
obvious enough to the author, and a second 
volume containing them is promised in the 
Introduction. As it is the present volume, at a 
remarkably low price, presents an excellent 
anthology of English literature from its origins 
up to Lydgate and Hoccleve. When the second 
volume appears the student will find that the 
two together provide him with an invaluable 
introduction to the language and literature of 
the Old and Middle English periods. 

R. M. WILSON 


The Languages of Criticism and the 
Structure of Poetry. By R. S. Crane. 
Cumberlege (Toronto U.P.). 455. 


The Harmonious Vision: Studies in Mil- 
ton’s Poetry. By Don Cameron ALLEN. 
Cumberlege. 245. 


Using the word ‘poetry’ to include ‘the 
whole range of artistic creation in words’, 
Mr. R. S. Crane, in The Languages of Criticism 
and the Structure of Poetry, examines some prob- 
lems of language which confront the critic, and 
argues the case for a critical system based 
largely upon Aristotelian principles. He defines 
its purpose as that of identifying, within this 
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‘whole range of artistic creation in words’, a 
‘multiplicity of structures not capable of reduc- 
tion to any single type’: an approach that 
separates him sharply from such critics as 
Professor Cleanth Brooks who seek the unifying 
principle in structure ‘which distinguishes 
poetry as a unitary whole from other things’. 
Nevertheless Mr. Crane makes it clear, not 
only that he envisages peaceful coexistence 
among differing critical languages, but that all 
may contribute something essential to our more 
comprehensive experience of poetry. 

A chapter on Aristotle and the Poetics is a 
salutary prelude to his evaluation of contem- 
porary critical approaches. These, he claims, 
fall into two main groups, holding one common 
assumption: that poetry is a species of dis- 
course (to quote Mr. John Crowe Ransom) 
treating ‘an order of existence . . . which can- 
not be treated in scientific discourse’. (Mr. 
Crane rightly observes that there is ‘at least 
one important group of present-day critics’ for 
whom the language of criticism is ‘still in its 
essential constitution the “romantic” language 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth and Arnold’: indeed, 
part of his concern is to emancipate critical 
language from sundry imprecise or exhausted 
elements of that familiar terminology.) 

Mr. Crane’s classification of the two prin- 
cipal ‘schools’ of criticism may be summarized 
briefly thus: in the one, good poetic structure 
is seen to derive from the reconciliation within 
the poem of ‘naturally conflicting or opposed 
elements of language’ (or, in Professor Brooks’s 
words, ‘it is a pattern of resolved stresses’) ; in 
the other, the main critical preoccupation is 
between poetry and those other conceptual 
impulses which express themselves as arche- 
typal symbol, ritual, and myth. These two 
approaches, he considers, share a serious limita- 
tion: they depend upon arguing from assump- 
tions 40 poems, so that the critical faculties 
come into play hampered by given hypotheses 
which prejudice response to the poem qua 
poem. 

Nobody would deny that, as critics, we must 
focus our total awareness upon the poem, and 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Crane, in his scrupu- 
lous identification of every piece of dead wood 
that he proposes to clear from the critical 
forest, relegates his pragmatic tests to part 
of the final chapter, and even then deals 
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somewhat cursorily with his second example. 
Our readiness to go all the way with him 
must depend, ultimately, upon our willingness 
to agree that current critical practice is wholly 
divorced from those principles which governed 
the formulation of the Poetics. 

The point of departure of Mr. Don Cameron 
Allen’s studies in Milton’s poetry, The Har- 
monious Vision, is that of Mr. Crane’s second 
contemporary mode, in which poetry is a 
realization of ‘archetypal symbol, ritual, and 
myth’, and the book is designed to demon- 
strate the developing complexity of Miltonic 
harmonies, from L’Allegro and Il Penseroso to 
their culmination in Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained. At its best, this book has much to 
offer, but it must be admitted that there are 
times when a too academic vocabulary endows 
it with forbidding remoteness. 

The most valuable chapters are those on 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, Samson Agonistes, and 
Paradise Lost, and it is interesting to observe, 
in the first and last of these, that Mr. Allen’s 
central preoccupation does not prevent him 
from a close approximation to the critical 
procedure advocated by Mr. Crane: here he 
draws conclusions from the structure of the 
poems, as a result of which a refreshed attitude 
to them is made possible for the contemporary 
reader. 

In the chapter on Samson Agonistes, on the 
other hand, critical emphasis rests upon the 
problem of despair as it is debated within 
the poem, and once again reader and poem are 
placed in immediate communication. The con- 
clusion is that good criticism, no less than good 
poetry, must be capable of perpetual renewals 
and restatements: the dedicated critic cannot 
afford arbitrarily to dismiss or exclude any of 
the proven tackle his trade has inherited. It is 
to the credit of both these critics that they show 
concern for their responsibilities and familia- 
rity with their tools. BARBARA LUPINI 


William Blake’s Jerusalem. By JosEPu 
WICKSTEED. Foreword by GEOFFREY 
Keynes. Faber, for the William Blake 
Trust. 635. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s volume is intended as 
a companion to the handsome facsimiles of 
Blake’s Jerusalem recently brought out by the 
Blake Trust; it provides an analysis of plot and 


characters in the poem and a commentary on 
the sequence of designs. 

In his address to the public at the beginning 
of this, his largest prophetic work, Blake ap- 
pealed to his reader to ‘forgive what you do not 
approve, & Jove me for this energetic exertion 
of my talent’. The exercise of forgiveness and 
love is needed for an exploration of the poem’s 
windings. It contains long stretches of dullness, 
and never attains any great felicity. The rami- 
fications of Blake’s mythology are endless, and 
meaning is often lost in intricacy; he lived with 
his vision so long that symbolic meanings which 
now appear obscure and arbitrary came to seem 
obvious and necessary to him. 

For any real appreciation of Blake’s aims it 
is therefore vital to have the text and pictures 
together. These designs, often magnificent, are 
complementary to the text, enlarging and not 
simply repeating it; but if they inspire love 
more readily, they do not simplify. A guide is 
still needed, and none is better than Mr. Wick- 
steed. He has enthusiasm combined with 
modesty of expression, and he is continually 
finding new connexions between Blake’s mythi- 
cal figures, or between these and the poet’s 
experience. In spite of the nature of his book, 
an explanatory commentary with frequent 
references and sub-headings, Mr. Wicksteed 
succeeds in making a readable whole, and, 
with the aid of his twenty-eight illustrations, 
which include several plates from Jerusalem, he 
reveals much of the workings of Blake’s strange 
and difficult mind. It is Blake’s fault that the 
result is tentative, that Mr. Wicksteed’s pages 
are sprinkled with ‘if we may’ and ‘perhaps’, 
representing the caution of suggestion or con- 
jecture. For this book is the most complete 
guide we are likely to possess to Ferusalem— 
and like other guides, may become a substitute 
for what it describes. 

R. A. FOAKES 


Jane Austen: Minor Works. Vol. VI of the 
Complete Edition. Edited by R. W. Cuap- 
MAN. Cumberlege. 215. 


What can one say? We have all read four 
mighty works and two other major works by 
Jane Austen, and here come the Minor Works. 
They can scarcely increase their author’s repu- 
tation, and it would be quite inadmissible to 
let them diminish it. What then is the correct, 
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or rather the most profitable, approach to 
them? 

The Janeists, by which I mean the students of 
Jane Austen, will no doubt hope to find here 
some clues to her great gifts, the latent powers 
of wit, invention, and management. They will 
not be disappointed. The very early pieces are 
very slight and discrimination of character 
is not attempted, but they are most unusual, 
delightfully absurd, and very entertaining. 
They show how wise the teen-age Jane already 
was in essaying just that which she was able to 
perform. And the first glimpses of genius are 
perceptible. Chapter One of Edgar and Emma 
might almost be the opening of one of the 
great novels. Of the longer pieces in this vol- 
ume, Lady Susan, The Watsons, and Sanditon, it is 
natural to ask why they were never finished. 
As regards Sanditon the answer is well known, 
and it is a sad one. The authoress was stricken 
with a mortal sickness and could do no more. 
It has about it in fact a certain haste or want 
of leisure, as though the writer was aware that 
the time was short. Apart from that there is no 
failure of interest in the characterization or 
the action. Lady Susan perhaps came to an end 
because the Lady herself is such a horrid per- 
son, and The Watsons because it occurred to 
Miss Austen that the best of the matter might 
be incorporated in a better tale. 

Of Lesley Castle it may be suspected that it is 
unfinished because it never really gets started. 
But some few novels (like many pictures) gain 
something by being unfinished, whatever they 
may lose. Dr. Chapman says (p. 1) that Lesley 
Castle is in parts relatively dull, but it is a good 
sketch of the peculiarly fatuous existence of a 
certain kind of upper gentry now almost ex- 
tinct. Miss Austen made rather a speciality of 
describing fatuous people in a lively way, but 
they were usually only one of the many in- 
gredients that went to the making of the full- 
flavoured dish. In Lesley Castle fatuity is all, and 
one does not want too big a helping. 

The Collection of Letters, five in number and 
not in any way connected, are interesting from 
the point of view of criticism, as studies of 
particular contacts and conflicts of character. 
We see perhaps the first studies for Fanny and 
Mrs. Norris, for example, possibly for Emma 
and Miss Bates. 

But to indulge in these speculations is to 
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trifle. In Jane Austen we have an inexplicable 
genius, and the true Janeites, by which I mean 
those who read with devout admiration and 
have no feeling but gratitude, will receive most 
thankfully these additions to their pleasure, 
different in texture and in range from what 
they find in the major works, but with the same 
authentic taste and tang. Personally I would 
as soon botanize on my mother’s grave as ana- 
lyse Miss Austen’s art and artifice (if artifice 
there be). I do not know how she does it, and I 
do not believe she knew herself. Whether the 
apparent ease was the result of conscious effort 
or not, no effort is required to read these minor 
works, and the minima amongst them are the 
lightest entertainment imaginable, almost like 
daffodils for a vacant or a pensive hour, a good 
bedside book. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Chapman 
has produced an elegant volume. It rounds off 
the five previous volumes, and the whole set 
gives us the complete Works in a very complete 
form. The criticisms of Mansfield Park and 
Emma by the Austen family and friends, col- 
lected apparently by Jane herself, make a fas- 
cinating tail-piece, together with some verses 
which suggest that the great novelist was no 
poet, and some prayers which, if they stood by 
themselves, would show that the writer of them 
was totally wanting in originality! 

ADAM FOX 


The Egotistical Sublime. By JoHN Jones. 
Chatto. 16s. 


‘There is a kind of courage’, Mr. Jones as- 
serts, ‘in Wordsworth’s treatment of his soli- 
taries within their landscape setting: he dares 
to trust his poetry to do its own work in its own 
way....’ To this is added a corollary: “There 
is a much smaller critical courage which can 
make a study worthy of its subject; a comple- 
mentary faith in the power native to poetry.’ As 
he traces the ‘history of Wordsworth’s imagina- 
tion’ Mr. Jones modestly demonstrates his own 
faith in poetry and his apprehension of ‘the 
power native to poetry’. 

In a preliminary chapter, Mr. Jones con- 
trasts the minds of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
Wordsworth, devoted to the actual, sees the 
poet as Observer to whom subject and object 
remain distinct: he is the contemplative ‘spec- 
tator ab extra’. For Coleridge, on the other hand, 
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the poet is Maker: his task is to create a syn- 
thesis of experience, a metaphorical unity, and 
not merely ‘to see things as they are’, their dis- 
tinctions and relations. 

Believing there to be an exclusive partner- 
ship between mind and the external world, 
Wordsworth contemplates in solitude, though 
not in isolation. He sees a relationship between 
mind and environment, between particulars, 
established through sympathy and active reci- 
procity. This is the theme of Mr. Jones’s second 
chapter, in which he examines Wordsworth’s 
best poetry. Wordsworth reveals sympathy and 
relationship in his studies of solitaries at the 
extremities of circumstance and age, and in his 
literal observation of the relationship between 
inner and external landscape. Mr. Jones’s 
illustration of ‘the influence of Natural Ob- 
jects’—wind, mountains, waterfalls, echo, and 
reflection—is particularly illuminating. 

However, Wordsworth’s imaginative appre- 
hension is limited. Sympathy of man with man, 
sympathy with urban life, are absent. Words- 
worth cannot present ‘a world broken upon a 
wheel’. His present resources are insufficient to 
support the loss of ‘the light of childhood’ or to 
accept the untimely death of his brother. A 
dispersal of effort, a sacrifice of the universal 
and the particular for the merely general 
characterize the poetry of Wordsworth’s second 
phase, described here as ‘the poetry of indeci- 
sion’. Without its distinctive actuality being 
ignored Nature is now contemplated for evi- 
dence of transcendent values. Mr. Jones percep- 
tively illustrates this period of uncertainty with 
particular reference to The White Doe of Rylstone. 

The sincerity of Wordsworth’s movement to- 
wards orthodox Christianity is demonstrated 
persuasively, though Mr. Jones admits that it 
is marked by none of the obvious manifesta- 
tions of conversion. Wordsworth turns to 
Christianity making an admission of a need, 
though not of sin, rather than a glad accept- 
ance of the truth. Mr. Jones maintains, how- 
ever, that Wordsworth’s later poetry reveals 
an awareness—and here the evidence seems 
slender—of the significance of Incarnation, of 
God’s capacity to suffer with Nature. 

At least four poems are instanced as worthy 
expressions of Wordsworth’s ‘baptised imagina- 
tion’ (Wordsworth’s own revealing phrase). 
These poems, Mr. Jones justly argues, are not 
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the expression of an alien intellectualism but 
of an imagination which, one might say, has 
‘suffered a sea-change’, without loss of original 
identity. Integration is again achieved through 
relationship and sympathy. The dominant emo- 
tion, characteristically, is gratitude. ‘In natu- 
ral things’ Wordsworth finds ‘a new meaning 
. .. the elements of a living heraldry.’ 

The merits of these neglected poems, espe- 
cially of The Vernal Ode and The Power of Sound, 
are revealed with admirable perception. It is a 
pity that Mr. Jones does not consider another 
fine poem, To the Clouds. That they have been 
neglected in the past is due, he maintains, to 
Wordsworth’s recourse to the conventional 
imagery and diction of the eighteenth century, 
an inevitable consequence of his movement 
towards orthodoxy. This explanation, though 
plausible, does not invalidate criticism. The 
content of these poems is sufficiently Words- 
worthian to deny that an occasional use of an 
outmoded diction was necessary. Their neglect 
is more probably due to the limited basis of 
Wordsworth’s avowed Christian sympathies. 

This is a difficult but rewarding study. It 
ably demonstrates the certainties ‘of the holi- 
ness of the Heart’s affections and the truth of 
the Imagination’. And that, one might say, is 
the sine qua non of any interpretation and evalua- 
tion of poetry. 

DAVID JESSON-DIBLEY 


The Rural Muse. Studies in the Peasant 
Poetry of England. By Rayner Unwin. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


Literature and Science. By B. Iror Evans. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Whether it be regarded as an essay in bio- 
graphy, criticism, or social history, Mr. Unwin 
has written a volume of absorbing interest on 
a novel subject. As he demonstrates, the im- 
poverished, ill-educated peasant-poets of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were 
an indomitable breed. Even if their verses were 
published, ample vexation awaited them from 
the sophisticated, urban-minded reading pub- 
lic of the period, since the majority of them 
were regarded much as a woman’s preaching 
was regarded by Dr. Johnson. Not the reaction- 
ary Chesterfield but the radical Cobbett de- 
clared that ‘those who labour with their bodies 
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neither desire to, nor should, work with their 
minds’. Although the movement—if so spora- 
dic, uncoordinated an impulse deserves the 
name—had a powerful advocate and apologist 
in Southey, it required the genius of a Burns to 
survive the accumulated handicaps by which 
the peasant-poets were beset, and of those 
enumerated by Mr. Unwin, only John Clare 
possessed more than slender talent. 

A few, however, enjoyed transitory fame— 
notably one Stephen Duck, son of a field- 
labourer and himself following the same occu- 
pation, who actually became a rival of Colley 
Cibber for the office of Poet Laureate. Then 
there was Robert Bloomfield, whose poem The 
Farmer’s Boy aroused the interest of a certain 
Capel Lofft—described by Byron as ‘a kind of 
gratis accoucheur to those who wish to be de- 
livered of rhyme’—who arranged for its publi- 
cation. Its success was phenomenal, 26,000 
copies being printed. Yet one doubts whether 
anyone save Mr. Unwin and perhaps Mr. Ed- 
mund Blunden reads the poems of Duck or 
Bloomfield today, still less those of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, or Alfred Williams, the Rail- 
way Poet. Even the fame of Clare (stimulated 
by Mr. Blunden’s discipular zeal) is largely 
posthumous. As for the other rural bards dis- 
interred by Mr. Unwin—of whom Anne Years- 
ley, the milk-woman, Robert Dodsley, the 
stocking-weaver, William Falconer, the sailor, 
and James Bryant, the pipemaker, can be con- 
sidered typical—their effusions are as utterly 
dead as the birds and flowers they celebrated. 

Not the least illuminating of Mr. Unwin’s 
disclosures is that, notwithstanding differences 
in fortune, character, and achievement, the 
peasant-poets were virtually unanimous in their 
admiration for James Thomson, on whose poem 
The Seasons they modelled their own verses 
(although Duck rashly made Milton his exem- 
plar). In that Thomson was ‘the most suc- 
cessful, the most whole-hearted and the most 
enthusiastic’ writer to recapture the poetry of 
closely observed landscape, his influence was 
beneficial. Nevertheless, the fact that he wrote 
in standard English served to preclude his fol- 
lowers from attempting dialect, which might 
have given their work an individuality and 
charm it lacked. Mr. Unwin debates this point 
in his chapter on William Barnes, who like 
Crabbe (to whom another chapter is devoted) 
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was not strictly a peasant-poet, although he 
followed and exalted the rustic tradition. 

The Industrial Revolution heralded the end 
of the peasant poetry of England and also the 
harmony which had prevailed between litera- 
ture and science since the Renaissance, their 
impending estrangement being foreshadowed 
in the poetry of Wordsworth, who admired 
mathematics but abhorred machinery. In what 
is emphatically a tract for the times, Dr. Ifor 
Evans analyses the reasons for the isolation 
into which literature has been driven by the 
ever-increasing potency of science—an isola- 
tion epitomized in the slogan of ‘Art for Art’s 
sake’. 

Dr. Evans is as averse from acquiescing in 
any ivory tower defeatism as he is from recall- 
ing with the nostalgia of Mr. Cyril Connolly 
the liberal European culture bombarded out of 
existence by two major wars. On the contrary, 
he looks forward with reasoned confidence to 
the inception of a new humanism in which the 
creative artist can play a decisive part. The 
conditions under which this can be brought 
about are propounded in the concluding chap- 
ters of a short but refreshingly sane, closely 
argued, and authoritative book. 

RALPH LAWRENCE 


Novels of the Eighteen-Forties. By Katu- 
LEEN TILLOTSON. Cumberlege. 215. 


Now that we are moving farther from the 
Age of Victoria, it is seen in truer historical 
perspective. Less often than in the days of the 
Quinto-Georgians do we hear the whole sixty 
years swept together (often for derision) into a 
spiritual unity, as though the period saw no 
changes in social conditions, in literature, art, 
and thought, during its long progression. It is 
a death-blow to any such confused historical 
outlook to isolate a limited period—for conve- 
nience a decade—and to study intensively some 
aspect of that period’s intellectual output. 

This is what Mrs. Tillotson has done with 
the novel of the eighteen-forties in the impor- 
tant book before us. 

In that generation, as many contemporary 
critics observed, the ‘multiform and multi- 
tudinous’ novel had occupied the place as 
criticism of life and society which had been 
held by the epic and the drama. Not that 
by any means all novels showed any such 
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ambition, or indeed of more than their primary 
function of amusing and interesting. There 
abounded, for example, the ‘silver-fork’ novels 
of high society, such as that which Kate Nickle- 
by read aloud from and agreed was ‘very soft’. 
And there were the sensational historical tales 
of James and Ainsworth, the unworthy progeny 
of Scott, who had died but a few years before, 
and of Dumas. These had a short vogue: Trol- 
lope was met by a publisher, ‘I hope it’s not 
historical, Mr. Trollope. Whatever you do, 
don’t be historical, your historical novel is not 
worth a damn.’ 

Novels were expensive to the private book- 
buyer, the three-decker costing half a guinea 
a volume. In fact their market was almost en- 
tirely in the circulating libraries, which were 
found in London, in watering-places, ‘in the 
romantic little town of Highbury’, and indeed 
everywhere. High prices were to their advan- 
tage. Occasionally tales appeared serially in 
monthly magazines; but even these were not 
cheap. There was meanwhile growing up a new 
and vast reading public, as witness the publica- 
tions of Charles Knight. Very cheap reprints 
in parts of old popular classics had long been 
issued ; but the new novel-reading public owed 
little to them. Expensive illustrated works, 
mostly of topography and antiquities, or of the 
Tom and Jerry school, were produced in parts, 
and it was one of these that Pickwick was origin- 
ally designed to be. But the chosen artist, Sey- 
mour, died suddenly, and the chosen author, 
at first thought of as subsidiary, became the 
senior partner. The book’s enormous success, 
little heralded as it was by its very poor open- 
ing chapters, set the new fashion of the novel 
in twenty one-shilling parts. It had great ad- 
vantages. The author could keep en rapport with 
his readers. Vanity Fair abounds in examples of 
this. Then each part-ending could strike home, 
while leaving the reader in pleasing suspense 
for a whole month. The disadvantage was the 
temptation to dilatoriness (there might be the 
excuse of illness), to garrulity, and to wavering 
in construction. No edition of any novel which 
originally appeared in parts should (as all do) 
lack indication of the part-divisions. 

Victorian novelists in general are in dis- 
repute as mealy-mouthed. Mrs. Tillotson is at 
pains to defend the forties against this charge. 
She points out very truly that a generation 
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which read the reports of Royal Commissions 
on social evils was not unaware of the facts of 
life—or, it may be added, indifferent to ‘the 
condition-of-the-nation question’, on which 
Mary Barton, following Sybil, is a capital docu- 
ment. She declares that ‘the innocent tyranny 
of the Young Person’ only began later. 

I doubt this. It seems to me that already 
better writers were treating such matters so 
guardedly that while adults understood, young 
persons thought they understood, which was 
surely preferable to bedroom scenes. The ex- 
planation is simple. It is interior lighting and 
the habit of reading aloud en famille. There is 
a pleasing French story of a father who read 
aloud to his wife and young daughter, making 
suitable cuts, and being all the while in happy 
ignorance of the fact that one of his audience, 
his daughter, was the book’s author. 

After a long and fascinating introduction, in 
which these and other aspects are historically 
studied, Mrs. Tillotson analyses and criticizes 
four books, which all appeared in 1847-8, 
Dombey and Son, Vanity Fair, Fane Eyre, and 
Mary Barton. One could quote and comment 
on every page of these essays. But I can only 
acknowledge the pleasure of reading them, and 
still more of being sent back to these landmarks 
of a century ago. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Spelling. By G. H. Vatums. André Deutsch. 
125. 6d. 


The Words We Use. By J. A. SHearp. 
André Deutsch. 215. 


Recurrent Maladies in Scholarly Writing. 
By Euvcrene S. McCartney. Cumberlege 
(Michigan U.P.). 20s. 


The Study of Language. By Joun B. Car- 
ROLL. Cumberlege (Harvard U.P.). 38s. 


It was an excellent idea to devote a whole 
volume to English spelling. Previously informa- 
tion on this intricate subject had to be ex- 
tracted from books concerned primarily with 
phonology and historical grammar. Mr. Val- 
lins has now provided the general reader with 
a clear, authoritative, and interesting account 
of our system of spelling and how it came into 
being, and has done so without relaxing the 
strict demands of scholarship: the book can 
also be thoroughly recommended to the student 
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of English. Chapter VIII on ‘The Style of the 
House’ brings together much useful material 
not readily available elsewhere on the uncer- 
tainties and disputed points of present-day 
spelling: teachers confronted with posers and 
authors who are not content to leave it to the 
typist or the printer’s reader will find this 
extremely valuable. The book concludes with 
a section on American spelling by Professor 
John W. Clark. 

Dr. Sheard has based his account of the 
growth of English vocabulary on lectures given 
to first-year students taking Honours in English, 
but he claims to have extended the scope of 
the book in order to reach a wider public. He 
has, however, been less successful than Mr. 
Vallins in the attempt to appeal to both the 
serious student and the general reader. He has 
indeed avoided the danger of falling between 
two stools, but he has done so by seating him- 
self firmly on one of them. The book is in fact 
addressed to the student of philology who has 
some knowledge of Old English; the general 
reader is left to make what he can of it. Dr. 
Sheard assumes his reader’s familiarity with 
phonetic symbols and introduces technical 
terms of phonetics and phonology without 
explanation. Moreover, he concentrates on the 
period before 1450, though to the non-special- 
ist developments since the time of Chaucer 
might be thought to be both more interesting 
and more intelligible. 

Considered as a book for the serious student, 
this is an admirable addition to the ‘Language 
Library’. While it does not add much to the 
basic information contained in well-known 
books by Bradley, Jespersen, and Logan Pear- 
sall Smith, it goes over the ground thoroughly 
and systematically ; the historical background is 
clearly sketched, and there is a wealth of exam- 
ples of loan-words from the various sources. 
Within the limits of its subject-matter it should 
supersede these older books. 

Mr. Eugene S. McCartney’s volume is the 
fruit of his labours as editor of scholarly publi- 
cations for the University of Michigan from 
1922 to 1952. He has had to handle a great 
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number of academic manuscripts on a wide 
variety of subjects, and he has felt constrained 
to publish the strictures provoked by their bad 
style. To English readers schooled by Fowler, 
Sir Alan Herbert, Eric Partridge, and others, 
his observations seem rather trite : we are given 
the usual strings of examples of familiar faults— 
verbosity, grandiloquence, neglect of euphony, 
illogical statement, abuse of figurative lan- 
guage, mishandling of participles, tautology, 
and even errors in spelling. What is remarkable 
is that the maladies afflicting American pro- 
fessorial authors appear to be precisely those 
generally associated with half-educated writers. 
Are American professors particularly careless 
in the use of language, or is training in expres- 
sion even less efficient in American educational 
institutions than in our own? One would have 
expected in a book of this kind to find a frontal 
attack on the academic jargon which makes 
so many American books—especially those on 
sociological subjects—almost unreadable. But 
on this Mr. McCartney is silent. 

Specialists will find in Mr. Carroll’s book 
an interesting, if somewhat daunting, account 
of present trends in the science of linguistics in 
America. After surveying the methodology of 
linguistic science the author examines those 
aspects of language study that are the concern 
of psychology, the social sciences, philosophy, 
education, and ‘communication engineering’ 
(i.e. engineering applied to the construction of 
machines for the reproduction and the study 
of speech). As the publisher’s blurb puts it (in 
language that should engage the attention of 
Mr. McCartney), ‘Mr. Carroll makes a plea 
for greater interdisciplinary cooperation and 
for the support of research and study that 
would bring about a satisfactory fusion of the 
various approaches to the study of language’. 
The task of correlation and integration which 
he proposes is a formidable one, and it is not 
easy to see what could come of it. But American 
scholarship is not deterred by the mere magni- 
tude of a project, nor is it notably influenced by 
utilitarian considerations. 

M. ALDERTON PINK 
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Poetry Review 


UMMER is usually regarded as a quiet period 

for publishing, but this year, for no apparent 
reason, it has producedan exciting cropof poetry. 

Pride of place must be given to the new 
selection of the poems of Walter de la Mare 
made by Mr. R. N. Green-Armytage. The 
contents of this volume, which have been 
chosen from the whole range of Mr. de la 
Mare’s published poetry and which include 
the long philosophical poem The Traveller and 
some of the pieces for children, fittingly remind 
us not only that this poet has been writing for 
over fifty years, but also that he has, through- 
out this time, maintained the rich quality of 
his work. As with all poets, there have been 
arid periods, of course, and there was a phase 
after the publication of The Veil in 1921 when 
he seemed to be turning his attention to prose, 
but the vision has never deserted him for long; 
and in spite of his gradual development and 
the changing circumstances of his age, it has 
been, from first to last, a remarkably con- 
sistent vision. 

Admirers of Mr. de la Mare’s work may 
complain because this or that poem has been 
omitted from the volume, but few will raise 
objections to anything that has been included; 
though if it was impracticable to have more 
than one long poem my own preference would 
have been Winged Chariot, which I consider to 
be among the best long poems written during 
the last half-century. However, with so much 
material from which to choose, a line obviously 
had to be drawn somewhere, and Mr. Green- 
Armytage’s selection is truly representative of 
the poet’s genius, capturing as it does the subtle 
cadences, the purity of tone, the haunting 
imagination, and the intricate but deceptive 
craftsmanship by which he achieves his finest 
effects. Reading these poem; again one is im- 
pressed anew by the fascinating depths to Mr. 
de la Mare’s poetry. It may be that, delighting 
in his sheer artistry and lyricism, we have, to 
some extent, overlooked the real significance 
of what has actually been said. To apply the 
words of his poem on Vaughan to the author 
himself: 

So true and sweet his music rings, 
So radiant is his mind with light 


The very intent and meaning of what he 
sings 
: May stay half-hidden from sight. 


The first choice of the Poetry Book Society, 
The Death Bell by Vernon Watkins, is an ex- 
cellent one. It sets an extremely high standard 
of craftsmanship, it has something of import- 
ance to convey, and it appeals at different 
levels of understanding. In the first section Mr. 
Watkins pursues still further, and establishes 
a relationship between, some of the trains of 
thought touched upon in his The Lady with the 
Unicorn, and he approaches his themes with 
the clear-sightedness, sensitivity, and care for 
detail that we have learned to associate with 
his work. The second section, devoted to bal- 
lads, demonstrates his mastery of a form which 
few contemporary poets can use at all. There 
is a strong line of continuity between this book 
and the author’s previous books, but what dis- 
tinguishes it from its predecessors is that in it 
Mr. Watkins has achieved a long-term objec- 
tive in constructing a comprehensive frame- 
work of values by which he is able to fuse 
archetypal with natural imagery, the past with 
the present, and, to him most essential of all, 
Christianity with the great mythologies. . 

The Pot Geranium by Norman Nicholson, re- 
commended by the Poetry Book Society, pro- 
vides a striking contrast to The Death Bell. In 
place of the classical style, the polished sur- 
faces, and the formal language of the latter, we 
find an attractive roughness of texture, a collo- 
quial free-and-easy mode of address (but, to 
have been so successful, how conscientiously 
worked upon!), and a vitality which makes an 
immediate impact upon the mind. The iron- 
works, the licensed grocer’s, the slagbanks, and 
the tide, ‘unwrapping like a roll of oilcloth’, 
naturally make their way into Mr. Nicholson’s 
poems, along with the local people, the land- 
scapes, and the ever-present Cumberland rock. 
Mr. Nicholson has a rare gift for condensing 
his descriptions, by apt turns of phrase, into 
what might at first glance appear to be in- 
congruous comparisons, but which suddenly 
enliven the scene, so that the whole picture is 
given depth and colour and movement. 
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W. S. Graham and Sydney Tremayne stand 
out among the Eleven Scottish Poets, yet they are 
ably supported by the much lesser-known W. 
Price Turner, Burns Singer, and Iain Crichton 
Smith, of whom we shall no doubt hear more 
in the near future. Of the Japanese contribu- 
tors to Green Hill Poems Minoru Toyoda is the 
most ambitious in range of subject and Iwao 
Matsuhara, with an impressionistic manner 
reminiscent of the Imagists, the most effective; 
but all seven poets have a pleasing command 
of the English medium, if their vocabulary 
tends to be a little dated. 

Mr. John Bourke’s volume contains some 
interesting examples of the various ways in 
which the sea has served English poets as a 
symbol. It would have been of far greater 
value, however, if the author had devoted more 
than a few lines at the end to his conclusions, 
and if he had completed his survey—for his con- 
tention that ‘sea-imagery and sea-symbolism 
cannot be said to be prominent’ in contempo- 
rary poetry is highly debatable, to say the least. 

Dealing with the predicament of Thomas 
Jefferson, third President of the United States 
and author of the Declaration of Independence, 
Mr. Robert Penn Warren has attempted the 
formidable task of analysing the American 
character. His long dramatic poem presents 
an imaginative account of the circumstances in 
which Jefferson’s nephews slaughtered a young 
Negro slave in 1811, and its purpose is to con- 
sider the effect of this violent deed, perpetrated 
by two of his closest relatives, upon a man of 
such lofty idealism as the President. By means 
of the dialogue between the protagonists, who 
meet at an unspecified time and place, and the 
poet’s interventions and comment, the events 
leading up to the crime are pieced together in 
an effort to make sense of the gruesome busi- 
ness, Although, as he conducts his post-mortem, 
Mr. Warren endeavours to see through the 
eyes of each of his characters in turn, he is 
primarily concerned with Jefferson’s reactions 
to the moral issues involved; and it is here that 
he fails, for after developing the situation in 
masterly style and creating a poetic tension, he 
allows his summing-up to peter out amid vague 
abstractions. Nevertheless, Brother to Dragons is 
a notable experiment in narrative poetry. 

The translations of Jon and the Three Elegies 
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of Quintilius are skilfully and artistically done, 
though the latter more readily lend themselves 
to an elegance and a gentle irony that win the 
reader’s immediate appreciation, and Mr. Rus- 
sell has made the utmost of his advantage. 

Whatever catches Mr. Kirkup’s recording 
eye, be it a landscape or a city building, a 
ventriloquist’s doll or a bead curtain, the photo- 
graphs in a railway compartment or even a row 
of dustbins in the street, his avid imagination 
seizes upon as the starting-point for a poem, 
and more often than not, a good poem. A 
Spring Journey, marred only by two artificial 
Ceremonial Odes, furnishes ample proof that 
he is one of our most versatile and original 
poets. 

Less objective but certainly not less enjoy- 
able, A Vision of Beasts and Gods exhibits the 
typically volcanic style of Mr. George Barker, 
with its puns and word-play, its extravagances 
and verbal effects, its curious mixture of majes- 
tic and showy language, and, above all, its 
eruptions of magnificent lines in the most un- 
expected places. HOWARD SERGEANT 
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Melchior 


(lew long dunes had been left behind, 
And the stars like crystal splinters 

Froze in the skull-dark sky. 

We had travelled nigh on three-score leagues 
Since cold unfriendly morning, 

And now our eerie guide, 


The giant, burning star, 


Paused in its forward beckoning 
And left us dry and stranded 
On the rim of the Judaic town. 


At once we were still, 


As though the peace like a pall of silk 
Had fallen, silver, upon us. 


Then again on, 


Through fields as bright as a summer’s day, 
And a strange white breath of sound, 
Flowing through trees in a singing wind, 
Soothed the distracted mind. 


There was a palace of great beauty, 
And a king with a subtle heart, 


Probing our reasons. 


But we turned away like a tacking ship, 
And came to the noisy inn, 


Frosted with starlight. 


The yard behind was silent, 

The oxen breathed in their stalls 
With strange tranquillity, 

And the gold of the gifts we brought 
Was less intense and bright 


Than the light from His head and His eyes. 


JOAN FORMAN 


Recent Reading 


persons who prefer to plan 
their reading chronologically may find 
some difficulty in ‘placing’ Dr. J. R. R. Tol- 
kien’s massy prose epic, The Fellowship of the 
Ring. Spenser, Malory, and Ariosto are named 
among its progenitors, but the pedigree would 
appear to include Beowulf, the Gondal Saga, 
Goblin Market, The Water Babies, and The Idylls 
of the King. In an age of rather sordid realism 
it is pleasant to see a new fairy mythology in 


process of creation, and even more pleasant to 
perceive that many readers willingly join in 
this game of make-believe. 

Mr. J. R. Hale’s study, England and the 
Italian Renaissance, ranges from Andrew Borde 
to John Addington Symonds, and illustrates 
both the causes and the consequences of that 
long-standing ‘habit of being fascinated by 
Italy’ which has made so great a contribution 
to English culture. To trace its influence upon 
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Shakespeare would have provided materials for 
more than one book of the same dimensions, 
and its irritant effect upon the Puritan mind, 
not wholly to the discredit of the Puritan con- 
science, might have furnished forth a chapter. 
For three centuries lettered Englishmen 
were wont to spend much of their time in the 
Italian peninsula, sometimes mentally, not in- 
frequently corporeally: did not Dr. Johnson 
remark that a man who has not been in Italy 
is always ‘conscious of an inferiority’? One can- 
not help regretting that the projected tour with 
the Thrales never materialized. Italian skies 
would have been far more medicinal to the 
melancholy sage than the grey horizons of 
the Hebrides. Curiously enough his is one of 
the few obvious figures missing from Mr. Hale’s 
ages. 

Paul Fussell, Junior’s Theory of Prosody in 
Eighteenth-Century England, though highly tech- 
nical, contains many passages of great interest 
to any student of English literature. He has 
tried to examine ‘every available prosodic 
treatise produced from 1657 to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century’, and he has assem- 
bled by the way a vast body of opinion, pre- 
judice, idiosyncracy, and scholarship, allowing 
himself to be neither weighed down by the 
mass of material nor daunted by what he calls 
‘the ambiguity of the basic documents them- 
selves’. 

A Book of Quotations selected by a philo- 
sopher of Lord Samuel’s stature is bound to be 
impregnated with philosophy, but his range is 
wide, his taste is catholic, and by keeping his 
extracts brief he is able to multiply the number 
of subjects covered. Meredith, Carlyle, and 
Emerson make the highest scores; Pater is two 
points ahead of Shakespeare, who ties with 
Matthew Arnold; yet it is Shakespeare to 
whom we must turn for a three-word sentence 
summing up both Lord Samuel’s career and 
his choice of reading—‘Ripeness is all’. This 
does not appear in his anthology, but it will 
recur to many readers before they reach the 
end. 

Twenty-two of Lord Samuel’s extracts are 
taken from the writings of Professor Alfred 
North Whitehead, O.M., and if another edi- 
tion should follow it is safe to predict that this 
number will be augmented by some fragments 
from Lucien Price’s scholarly and careful re- 
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cordings of the Professor’s informal conversa- 
tion. Mr. Price is the ideal recorder—faces as 
well as voices, backgrounds as well as figures, 
are given permanence in his pages, and one 
lingers over the vision of Mrs. Whitehead sit- 
ting in the moving light of a log fire and making 
always pertinent irruptions into the dialogue. 
No one would care or, indeed, dare to ques- 
tion Professor Whitehead’s pronouncements in 
the field of pure thought, but even the most 
respectful reader may occasionally boggle at 
some of his ‘Dictes or Sayengis’ in the realms of 
literature and social history. The valley divid- 
ing the Elizabethan and Augustan peaks was 
no barren ravine; nor was Bible-reading un- 
known among the English nobility before they 
intermarried with the new-rich Nonconform- 
ists of the Industrial Revolution: yet such are 
the impressions left floating in the firelit room 
at Boston. 

From the ‘Glimpse of the Index’ vouchsafed 
on the dust-jacket of Mr. Daniel George’s 
Lonely Pleasures it might hastily but erroneously 
be surmised that this collection of essays and 
reviews should bear the sub-title Favourite Foods 
of the Famous—an enthralling theme, if hardly 
worth a 267-page survey. He deals briefly with 
many others, saying what most of us have 
thought about modern translations of the Bible, 
Gift Books, Holiday Reading, P. G. Wode- 
house, ‘stark realism’ as praised and practised 
today, and the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 
This last commentary should not be read with- 
out the Dictionary itself on the table and a ball- 
point pencil in the hand. 

In the year 1941 the Canadian painter- 
writer, Emily Carr, won the Governor- 
General’s non-fiction award for her sensitive 
and vivid study of the Indian communities of 
the British Columbia coast entitled Klee Wyck. 
Three other books followed and now, nearly 
ten years after her death, pious hands have 
made a last gleaning. Seldom has the integra- 
tion of pictorial with literary art been more 
happily achieved than in the work of Emily 
Carr. The Heart of a Peacock, which gives this 
book its title, is typical of her keen, compassion- 
ate observation and her pellucid style; but the 
pathos of the short Indian story, In the Shadow 
of the Eagle, lingers after all her delightful birds 
and beasts and babies have faded into the far 
snows of Canada. 
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The jacket blurb claims for This Merrie 
English that it is ‘a really funny book’. That is 
a rash claim. The fun is laid on too thick; it is 
sometimes too allusive for the general reader, 
sometimes too elementary for the elect. Yet ‘all 
is forgiven’ for the sake of the drawing of an 
embarrassed Robert Burns seeking to apolo- 
gize to a dispossessed (and highly affronted) 
fieldmouse which shows no disposition to cower 
before him. 

To those who did not enjoy the exciting ex- 
perience of listening to Mr. Emlyn Williams’s 
Readings from Dickens a selection from the pas- 
sages read offers only a Barmecide banquet; 
but Mr. Bernard Darwin’s introduction is solid 
fare. 

In Morris without Mackail Mr. R. D. Mac- 
Leod, editor of the Library Review, gives us one 
of those studies in the Johnson-without-Boswell 
category. To him Professor Mackail’s biography 
‘reflects the condition of the acolyte’ and con- 
tains too much special pleading. He therefore 
sets himself to redress the balance by a careful 
analysis of the views of other writers who knew 
William Morris or his friends well, and did not 
act as thurifers before his shrine. Shaw, Cun- 
ninghame Graham, Sir Richard Jebb, Alfred 
Noyes, Charles Whibley, and G. D. H. Cole are 
among the witnesses called ; and their testimony 
should certainly be considered by any future 
biographer of that boisterous, baffling, and in- 
consistent man. D. M.S. 


Snow 


Books mentioned above 


The Fellowship of the Ring, by J. R. R. Torxren. Allen & 
Unwin. 21s. 

England and the Italian Renaissance, by J. R. HALE. Faber, 
ais. 

Theory of Prosody in Eighteenth-Century England, by Paut 
FussEL, Jr. Connecticut College Monograph. 

Viscount Samuel’s Book of Quotations. JAMES BARRIE. 155, 

Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, as recorded by 
Lucien Price. Atlantic-Little-Brown Books. $5. 

Lonely Pleasures, by DANrEL GEORGE. Cape. 15s. 

The Heart of a Peacock, by Emmry Carr. Cumberlege. 
2s. 

This Merrie English, by ‘ROGER RANGEMORE’, illustrated 
by ‘Smiiince’. Epworth Press. 6s. 

Readings from Dickens, by EMLyN Wi.tas: Introduction 
by BERNARD Darwin. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Morris without Mackail, by R. D. MacLeop. W. & R. 
Holmes (Glasgow). 35. 6d. 


Other New Books Received 


The Latin Language, by L. R. Pater, Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Oxford. The 
Great Languages Series. Faber. 45s. 

Comedy Films, by JoHun Montcomery. With a Preface 
by Norman Wisdom. Illustrated. Allen & Unwin. 
ais. 

Auckland University College Bulletins. No. 42: Niels Klim. 
An Incomplete Translation, by THomAs DE Quincey. 
Edited by S. Musgrove. No. 43: Charles Aders. A 
Biographical Note, with some letters addressed to him 
by S. T. Coleridge and others. By M. K. Josepu. 
No. 44: Unpublished Letters of Thomas de Quincey and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, edited from originals in 
the Grey Collection, Auckland Public Library, by 
S. MysGRoveE. 


mmo has wound white wool upon the trees, 
draped on the distant pattern of the hill 
square-woven dust-sheets; covered nobble knees 

of lavender, smothered each window-sill. 


Curtairs are drawn and crumpled faces peer 
in an unloving gaze, smudge the white day 
with thoughts of ploughing frozen feet, of clear 
weather-waste, eating costly warmth away. 


Only the child, whipping delight to cream, 
bounds like a ball, somersaults to and fro, 

bursting his buttons, straining stitch and seam, 
crazed for the rush of wood on hill-dipped snow. 


B. R. GIBBS 
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mVHE latest addition to the ‘Arden Shakespeare’ 
| is The Tempest, edited by Frank Kermode 
(Methuen, 16s.). It includes a long Introduction, 
incorporating previous critical views and offering a 
fresh theory of the play’s meaning. Notes on the text 
contain new points of elucidation of Shakespeare’s 
language and ideas; and among the Appendices are 
short essays on The Tempest on the Jacobean stage 
and on the music of the play—including music never 
before printed. 

Bernard Mandeville was one of the most vigorous 
of the eighteenth-century controversialists—a tren- 
chant arguer about the morals and society of his 
day who traced his descent as ‘genial cynic’ from 
Montaigne and La Rochefoucauld. His A Letter to 
Dion, edited by Bonamy Dobrée (Liverpool Re- 
prints No. 10), now comes in a paper edition at 6s. 
from the Liverpool University Press. 

Joseph Vance was William de Morgan’s first novel, 
published in 1906 when he was 67; and in the last 
twelve years of his life he wrote six more. The first 
work of this practically forgotten novelist, who was 
once hailed as a latter-day Dickens, has recently 
been revived by Cumberlege in a double-volume 
edition of the World’s Classics at 8s. 6d. 

Penguin Books have reprinted simultaneously five 
of Arnold Bennett’s novels, and a selection from the 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Poetry and Drama 


Five One-Act Plays for Girls, edited by G. H. Hotroyp. 
Harrap. 45. 6d. 

Magic Casements, compiled by Haypn Perry. An 
Anthology of Stirring Poetry for Young Readers. 
Books I and II. Murray. 4s. each. 

The New Stratford Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; Julius Caesar; Macbeth; The Merchant of 
Venice; Twelfth Night. Each with an Introduction 
and Commentary by Tyrone Guturie. Based 
on the edited text of G. B. Harrison. Harrap. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Prose 


English Literature Series: Essays from Addison, edited 
by J. H. Fowter. 3s.; The Tale of Troy, retold in 
English by AuBREY STEWART, edited by T. S. 

Peppin. 35. 4d.; The Trumpet Major, by THomas 


Reprints and New Editions 


For the Classroom 


monumental Journals first published in three volumes 
after his death under the editorship of Sir Newman 
Flower. The present single-volume selection from 
the Journals, published at 3s. 6d., has been made by 
Frank Swinnerton, who provides an introduction 
to it and to each of the five novels—The Old Wives’ 
Tale and Clayhanger, both at 3s. 6d.; and Anna of the 
Five Towns, Riceyman Steps, and The Grand Babylon 
Hotel, at 2s. each. 

First published in 1918, Robert R. Rusk’s The 
Doctrines of the Great Educators expounded the theories 
of a number of representative educators, from Plato 
to Montessori, Loyola to Froebel. Nowa new edition, 
revised and enlarged with references brought up to 
date and a chapter added on John Dewey, has been 
published by Macmillan at ros. 6d. 

Cumberlege have brought out a welcome reprint 
in Sir Alan Gardiner’s The Theory of Proper Names, 
first published in 1940 and now reappearing at 
8s. 6d. It is an erudite and challenging essay, with 
much reference to and elaboration of Mill’s concep- 
tion of the nature of proper names. 

Spoken English, by Dr. A. M. Clark, a thorough 
guide to idiomatic uses for fairly advanced foreign 
students, has been reissued by Oliver & Boyd in a 
third edition, revised and enlarged, at 15. 


Harpy, abridged by Curistina F. Knox. 3s. 4d. 
(All reprints). Macmillan. 

Legions of the Eagle, by HENRY TREEcE. Illustrated. 
Allen & Unwin. 4s. gd. (limp cloth). 

The Adventure of Whaling, by FRANK Crisp. Illus- 
trated. Macmillan. 45. 6d. 

The Power House, by JouN Bucuan. Heritage of 
Literature Series. Longmans. 35. 6d. 


Teaching of English 

A Comprehensive English Course, by S. H. Burton. 
Longmans. 55. 9d. 

Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners, by A. S. 
Hornby. Book I: 5s. Teacher’s Handbook for 
Book I: 3s. 6d. Cumberlege. 

Spoken English: A Short Guide to English Speech for 
Foreign Students, by Davip SHILLan. Longmans. 
3s. gd. (limp cloth). 

Thinking and Writing, by A. R. RoBertson. Book I. 

Longmans. 3s. 6d. (limp cloth). 


Smoke 


(from the French of Théophile Gautier) 


a away amongst the trees 

A cottage stands with hump-backed roof 
And mossy step; the thatch hangs loose, 

The dank walls are not weather-proof. 


Only one window, shuttered fast, 

Yet life is there, for see, away 

From the small chimney-stack, like breath 
From warm lips on a wintry day, 


A corkscrew curl of blue-grey smoke 
Mounts in a spiral, cobweb-thin, 
Bearing tidings up to Heaven 

From the captive soul within. 


ALICE HARWOOD 


Selected List of Recent Books 


Blake: Prophet against Empire. By Davip V. ERDMAN. 
Cumberlege (Princeton). 48s. 

Circe and Ulysses: The Temple Masque, presented 
January, 1614. By WiLL1AM Browne. Ed. by Gwyn 
Jones. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel Press (limited 
edition). £4. 45. 

Coleridge, Opium and ‘Kubla Khan’. By E vtsABETH 
ScHNEIDER. Cumberlege (Chicago U.P.). 375. 6d. 

Complete Prose Works of John Milton. Ed. by Don M. 
Wo re. Vol. I: 1624-1642. Cumberlege (Yale). 
£4. 25. 

Daniel Defoe: A Study in Conflict. By Brian Firz- 
GERALD. Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

Defoe. By James SUTHERLAND. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

East-West Passage: A Study in Literary Relationships. 
By Dorotny Brewster. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 
Elizabeth Barrett to Miss Mitford: Unpublished Letters. 

Ed. by Betry Mitier. Murray. 25s. 

Evelyn Waugh. By CuristopHeR Hous. Longmans 
(for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

George Herbert. By JosepH H. Summers. Chatto. 21s. 

Jerusalem. By Foreword by 
Geoffrey Keynes. Illustrated. Faber (for the 
William Blake Trust). 63s. 

Laurence Sterne. By D. W. JEFFERSON. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Literary Essays of Ezra Pound. Ed. by T. S. Extor. 
Faber. 


Literature and Science. By B. Iror Evans. Allen & 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Novels of the Eighteen-Forties. By KATHLEEN TILLot- 
son. Cumberlege. 21s. 

Recurrent Maladies in Scholarly Writing. By EuceEne S. 
McCartney. Cumberlege (Michigan U.P.). 20s. 

Rilke’s Craftsmanship. By H. W. Betmore. Blackwell. 
255. 

Samuel Johnson. By S. C. Roserts. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

Selected Essays of E. V. Lucas. Arranged by H. N. 
WETHERED. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Survey 7. Ed. by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
Cambridge. 18s. 

Shelley’s Idols of the Cave. By PETER Butter. Edin- 
burgh U.P. 15s. 

Six Tennyson Essays. By CHARLES TENNysON. Cassell. 


155. 

Talking of Shakespeare. Ed. by JoHN Garrett. Lec- 
tures delivered at Stratford, 1948-53. Hodder, in 
association with Max Reinhardt. 20s. 

The Bloomsbury Group: A Study of E. M. Forster, Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia Woolf and their Circle. By J. K. 
Jounstone. Secker & Warburg. 255. 

The Broken Cistem: The Clark Lectures, 1952-3. By 
Bonamy Dosréz. Cohen & West. 125. 6d. 

The Bronté Letters. Ed. by Murer Spark. Peter 
Nevill. 135. 6d. 
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Taylor Coleridge. By MAURICE CARPENTER. Elek. 255. 

The Medieval French Drama. By Grace FRANK. 
Cumberlege. 3os. 

The Poetry of Shakespeare’s Plays. By F. E. HALupay. 
Duckworth. 15s. 

The Sea as a Symbol in English Poetry. By JouN Bourke. 
Alden & Blackwell. 55. 6d. 


RoceEr Fursz. Folio Society. 18s. 


Proceedings 


BRISTOL 


Hon. Secretary: Miss J. CHARLTON, 14. Woodstock 
Road, Bristol 6. 


A programme for 1954-5 has not been arranged, 
as the Committee decided at its summer meeting to 
recommend to the Annual General Meeting that 
the Branch should cease to exist. It was clear from 
the attendance at meetings over the last few years 
that the Branch was not fulfilling a useful purpose. 
The Schools Reading Competition was held as usual, 
on 29 May, and it is hoped that if the Branch closes 
some other organization in Bristol will take over 
the organization of this competition. The Annual 
General Meeting was arranged for 8 October 1954. 


Selected List of Recent Books 
The Identity of Yeats. By RicHaRD ELLMANN. Mac- 


The Indifferent Horseman: The Divine Comedy of Samuel 


The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By WiL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Text of the ‘New Temple 
Shakespeare’, ed. by M. R. Riptey. Designs by 


The Mouse 


o feminine, so feline should I say, 

She first selects, proceeds to stalk her man. 
She marks him down, an unsuspecting prey, 
Then carefully prepares her little plan. 

To him it is as though he were not there, 

So seldom does she glance in his direction. 

He, all unwitting of her subtle snare, 

Even turns to her for his safe protection. 

Her few, yet chosen, words seem to him cold, 
Refreshing after fire from other lips. 

He is intrigued and would her chaste hand hold, 
Yet dare not take those slender finger-tips. 

So still is she; what deed of his could rouse? 

He dreams not it is he, her destined mouse. 
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Thomas Hardy. By Douctas Brown. Men & Books 
Series. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

W. B. Yeats. By G. S. Fraser. Longmans (for the 
British Council and the N.B.L.). 2s. 

William Blake’s ‘Ferusalem’. By JosepH WICKSTEED. 
Illustrated. Faber. 63s. 

William Poel and the Elizabethan Revival. By Ropert 
SPEAIGHT. Heinemann, for the Society for Theatre 
Research. 215. 

William Shakespeare: The Complete Works. Ed. by C. J. 
Sisson. Odhams, 25s. 

Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’: A Study of its Literary Form. 

By Finptay Potts. Cumberlege (Cornell). 

48s. 


V. S. WAINWRIGHT 


of Branches 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: ROBERT CROMARTY, 54 Arden Street, 

Edinburgh, 9. 

Programme: 
1954- 

8 Oct.: John Prudhoe, Edinburgh University: 
‘Verse Drama’. 

22 Oct.: Hugh K. Clarkson, M.B.E., Rector, 
Broxburn High School: ‘Balzac and the Balzac 
Country’. With many coloured slides taken by 
himself. 

5 Nov.: Marion Lochhead: ‘John Gibson Lock- 
hart’. 
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20 Nov.: Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel, Char- 
lotte Square, at 7 for 7.15 p.m. Tickets 125. 6d. 
Guest Speaker: Dr. George Firth, Director for 
Scotland, The Arts Council. 

10 Dec.: William Walsh, Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Education, Edinburgh University: 
‘Coleridge and the Age of Childhood’. 

1955- 

21 Jan.: Archibald Turnbull, Managing Director, 
W. & R. Chambers Ltd.: ‘Diary and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Chambers relating to 
Robert Burns’. (Joint Meeting with the Classical 
Association.) 

11 Feb.: Discussion: ‘How far does the English 
curriculum in school prepare for the Univer- 
sity?’ Leaders: Alison E. Foster and two others, 
a lecturer and a student from the University. 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Wutre, 98 Moorland Road, 

Woodsmoor, Stockport. 
Season 1953-4. 

Oct.: Miss Hill and Mr. Harrison: ‘Recital of 
Poetry’. 

Nov.: G. Wilson Knight: ‘Poetic Interpretation’. 

Dec.: Miss Moor: ‘Vocal Music in Shakespeare’s 
Time’. 

Jan.: Manchester University Poetry. Readings 
of original work. 

Feb.: Dr. Manvell: ‘The Film and its Relation 
to Literature’. 

Mar.: Prof. L. C. Knights: ‘The Grounds of 
Literary Criticism’. 
Season 1954-5. Monthly meetings are being arranged 
and a course of lectures, during the autumn, on 
Modern Poetry. 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Doris CLARKE, 32 Winchester 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Autumn Session: 
1954- 
21 Sept.: Mrs. Martin and Cley (Norfolk) Poetry 
Circle: ‘Obscure Norfolk Poets’. 
28 Sept.: Readings by members: ‘Standing with 
Reluctant Feet’. 
12 Oct.: Mr. Basil Harvey, B.A.: ‘Wit and 
Humour in Poetry’. 
26 Oct.: Readings by Members: ‘Moonshine and 
Widdershins’. 
9 Nov.: Mrs. Gunson: ‘Anglo-Saxon Poetry’. 
23 Nov.: Readings by Members: ‘Curious En- 
counter’. 
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30 Nov.: Mr. H. B. Hampton: ‘Sequins in Poetry’, 
14 Dec.: Readings by Members: ‘Saints and 
Sinners’. 
Shakespeare Readings 
13 Sept.: The Taming of the Shrew. 


18 Oct.: The Taming of the Shrew. 
15 Nov.: The Winter’s Tale. 
Poetic Drama Readings 
5 Oct.: Lord Dunsany: The Laughter of the Gods. 
2 Nov.: Norman Nicholson: The Old Man of th 
Mountains. 
7 Dec.: Lady Gregory: The Lady. 
Writers’ Group Meetings 
13 Oct.: Lyrics (and continuing by arrangement). 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: J. T. Bourton, The University, 
Nottingham. 


Programme: 
1953. 12 Nov.: Norman Nicholson: “The Contribu- 
tion of the Provincial Poet to Modern Poetry’. 
23 Nov.: Prof. D. Emmet: ‘The Mind of 
Coleridge’. 
1954. 21 Jan.: J. D. Jump: ‘The Poet of Dove 
Beach’. 
25 Feb. Prof. J. J. Lawlor: ‘Radical Satire and 
the Realistic Novel: a study in Swift’. 


Meetings of the University Literary Society—to 
which members of the Association were invited— 
were addressed by John Lehmann, John Guest, 
Professor Willey, Joyce Cary, and John Heath- 
Stubbs. 

Forthcoming: 

2 Nov.: Graham Hough. 

announced.) 


(Subject to be 


READING 


Hon. Secretary: TimotHy Rocers, Copse Cottage, 
Radstock Lane, Lower Earley, Reading. 

Programme: 

1954. 27 Oct.: Richard Ainley, Lesley Deane and 
Alun Llewelyn: Reading of D. J. Hall’s Th 
Phoenix-Flower. 

24 Nov.: Nevill Coghill: ‘Chaucer’s Idea of 4 
Gentleman’. 

15 Dec.: Frank Kermode: ‘Yeats and Major 
Gregory’. 

1955. Mid-March: Joyce Cary (Subject to be 
announced). 
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SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 

Avenue, Southampton. 

1954- 

5 Feb.: Mr. D. G. James, Vice-Chancellor of 
Southampton University: ‘Metaphor in Shake- 
speare’. 

12 Mar.: Mrs. Kathleen Tillotson: ‘The Early 
Writings of Charles Dickens’. 

21 May: Prof. A. H. Smith, O.B.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. : 
‘English Place-names’. 

22 Oct.: Prof. E. M. W. Tillyard, Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge: ‘Practical Criticism: Its 
Uses and Abuses’. 

26 Nov.: Mr. Joyce Cary: ‘The Artist’s World’. 


YORK 


Hon. Secretary: R. T. H. Stevens, Hollin House, 
Station Road, Upper Poppleton, York. 

Session 1953-4: 

1953- 25 Sept.: Miss L. M. Clish, M.A. (Senior 
English Mistress, Bradford Grammar School 
for Girls): “The Teaching of Poetry’. 

10 Oct.: Dr. Arundell Esdaile: ‘Doctor Johnson’, 
(Joint Meeting with Georgian Society of York.) 

1954. 20 Jan.: Miss Rachel Trickett, M.A., of the 
University of Hull: ‘Tolstoi’. 

18 Mar.: Mrs. Anne Ridler: ‘The Craft of Poetry’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ALLAHABAD 
Hon. Secretary: Y. SAHAI. 
Programme: 

1953. 10 Nov.: Prof. S. C. Deb spoke on the Eng- 
lish Teachers’ Conference held in Paris. 

1954. 23 Jan.: Mr. C. A. F. Dundas, British 
Council Representative, met the members at 
tea, and spoke on ‘Cultural and Academic 
Interchange in the Commonwealth’. 

2 Mar.: Mr. Y. Sahai read a paper on “Twentieth- 
century English Literary Criticism’. 


FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Hon. Secretary: A. M. Brown, P.O. Box 70, Alice, 
C.P., South Africa. 
Programme: 
1953. April: Mr. J. W. Macquarrie: ‘Macaulay’ 
(Presidential Address). 
May: Prof. D. J. Darlow: ‘The Influences of 
Poetry’. 
June: Dr. A. G. Rooks: ‘Thomas Traherne’. 
Aug.: Dr. A. S. Galloway: ‘T. E. Lawrence’. 
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Sept.: Dr. J. R. Wahl (Rhodes University) : ‘The 
Poetry of W. B. Yeats’. 

Oct.: Mr. A. D. Hall (Rhodes University) : ‘Joyce 
Cary’. 

1954. 1 Apr.: Prof. H. J. Chapman: ‘The Celebrated 
Case of Bardell v. Pickwick’. 

6 May: Prof. Darlow, Prof. Stuart, Mr. E. D. 
Roberts: ‘Symposium on the Teaching of Eng- 
lish’. 

3 June: Mr. A. D. McNab: ‘Robert Burns’. 

5 Aug.: Mr. K. G. Cross (Rhodes University) : 
‘Comedy’. 

2 Sept.: Lady Agnew: ‘Human Geography and 
Thomas Hardy’. . 

7 Oct.: Rev. G. O. Lloyd: ‘Off with their Heads!’ 


QUEENSLAND 


Hon. Secretary: Miss Ortve N. Wuirte, University of 
Queensland, St. Lucia, S.W. 6, Brisbane. 
Programme: 
1954. 22 Mar.: Mrs. A. C. Wood, B.A.: ‘The Jane 
Austen of the Letters’. 
26 Apr.: Mr. A. L. Bennett, B.A., Q.C.: ‘Dickens, 
the Novelist’. 
24 May: Bro. J. S. Campbell, B.A.: ‘Elizabeth 
Gaskell’. 
28 June: Professor G. H. Russell, M.A., Ph.D.: 
Presidential Address: ‘Sir Thomas Malory’. 
26 July: Mr. D. Munro, B.A.: ‘George Orwell’. 
go Aug.: Professor A. D. Hope, M.A.: ‘Dosto- 
evsky’. 
27 Sept.: Mr. Roger Covell: ‘Snobbery and the 
Present-day Novel’. 
25 Oct.: (1) Annual General Meeting. (2) Mrs. 
S. Gostand, B.A.: ‘Borderlines’. 
During the year, branch membership has been 
slightly increased and a greater number of members 


became affiliated with the parent association in 
London. 


SYDNEY 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. H. M. Butrerey. 


The annual dinner of the English Association, 
Sydney Branch, was held in the Union Withdrawing 
Room on Thursday, 19 Nov. 1953, with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. G. Howarth, in the chair. About 
ninety members and friends attended. The speakers 
were Mr. Justice Charles McLelland, Miss Ruth 
Bedford, Mr. J. M. D. Pringle, and Mr. Douglas 
Stewart. The guests included the representative of 
the British Council, Mr. E. W. Burbridge, with 
Mrs. Burbridge, and the Literary Editor of The Sun, 
Mr. Kenneth Slessor, with Mrs. Slessor. 

The President opened proceedings with a retro- 
spect of the Association and a review of its activities 
during the past year. He was pleased to note how 
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strong numerically and personally the body was, value and the need for maintenance and further 
and how little it had changed, essentially, inthe time growth.’ 
he had known and closely observed it. ’ Programme: 

The flourishing state of the Association, he said, : 
was evidenced by the excellent addresses, the well- 1954. 3_ Mar.: Annual General Meeting (the 
attended meetings, the number of literary works President, R. G. Howarth, in the chair). 
published by members, and the progress of its quar- Apr.: L. L. Phillips: “The Sensation Novel— 
terly magazine, Southerly. ‘The Sydney Branch of Dickens, Reade and Collins’. , 
the English Association’, the President concluded, May: M. H. Ellis, F.R.HS., F.RAHS.: The 
‘fulfils its aims and adds to the cultural life of the Writing of Australian Biographies’. 
nation. Its thirty-two years of existence, its uninter- June: Sidney J. Baker (Literary Editor of The 
rupted progress, its vitality and manifold activity, ti "ea Herald): “The Human Side of 
its distinguished membership, its loyalty to the cen- 
tral body, its encouragement of and assistance to July: F. G. Phillips, M.A.: ‘Oratory’. 
literature, its social functioning, all emphasize its 


Association Notes 


Tue thirty-eighth Annual Conference of Educational The Secretary will be grateful for the return of 
Associations will be held at University College, any of the following publications, which are out of 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, from Thursday, print: 

30 December 1954, to Wednesday, 5 January 1955, Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 27-29, 31, 32, 34, 
inclusive. The meeting of the English Association 35, 37-40, 42, 43, 45-51, 53; 57, 59, and the 
in connexion with the Conference will be held on Presidential Address for 1943. 

Friday, 31 December (Gustave Tuck Theatre) at ee 

3 p.m., when Mr. Hugh Lyon (formerly Headmaster 34 35- 
of Rugby School) will give a talk entitled ‘““Out of Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 


the mouths...”: a talk on the guidance of children xxxii, and English Studies 1948. 
in the art of expression’. Mr. Walter Hamilton, The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii, 
Headmaster of Westminster School, will be in the viii, xix—xxvi. 


chair. 


‘AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR’ 


In a memorandum entitled Grammar in Relation to Language Learning, recently published by the 
Modern Language Association, it is affirmed that ‘the study of grammatical structure and function 
is a necessary part of the school curriculum, and that the attention now given to the subject in 
Primary and Secondary Schools is inadequate’. Grammar, ‘far from being a superficial or sec- 
tional matter, a question of social polish or academic punctilio . . . is of fundamental importance 
to the community. Looseness in the use of language leads to loose thinking and robs the language 
of its capacity for precise expression.’ 

It is particularly timely that this vigorous plea should coincide with the publication of An 
Outline of English Grammar, with Suggestions on the Method of Teaching, by M. Alderton Pink 
(Macmillan, 6s.). Written and published on behalf of the English Association, the book makes 
a welcome and much needed contribution towards the whole question of the place of grammar 
in the teaching and study of our language. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1955 Spring number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 32 Buckles Way, Banstead, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Thursday, 13 January. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It 1s not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


of 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


President -S1R JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman - MISS C. REID, High School 
for Girls, Worthing. Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet. 


Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers 

the following advantages: 

Information Service and Advice 

‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by c. H.C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
4s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 

Other Publications at reduced prices 


Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/5), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year's Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 15s. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 

Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 25., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 

STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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HEART AND MIND 


* 


Hon. Sir R. P. Croom-Johnson: The ou, of 
Stowe School s. 6d. 


Freya Stark: Ionia; a Quest 30s. 
Daniel George: Lonely Pleasures 15s. 
Boswell’s Johnson—Vinaver Text 21s. 
Joan Evans: John Ruskin 25s. 
Michael Grant: Roman Literature 15s. 
Jane Austen: The Minor Works 21s. 
Percy Lubbock: The Craft of Fiction 12s. 6d. 
David Cecil: Lord M— 21s. 
Desmond MacCarthy: Theatre 12s. 6d. 
Viscount Samuel: Book of Quotations 15s. 
Rayner Unwin: The Rural Muse 15s. 


C. S. Lewis: English Literature in the 16th 

Century 30s. 
Leslie Hotson: First Night of Twelfth nes 

Ss. 

The Saturday Book, Number XIV 25s. 


* 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601-5 


A CAMBRIDGE 

BOOKSHOP 

THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 


OF THE WORLD 


@ 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


*FOR BOOCKS+ 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


THE EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


The officially recognized reference book to 
National Education, containing over 500 
pages of carefully collated information. 


Principal Contents 
Complete directory of Local Education 
Authorities and principal officials. Full 
lists of Secondary and Technical Schools, 
Polytechnics, Art Schools, Training 
Colleges, Universities, Approved Schools, 
Special Schools, Libraries, Residential 
Adult Colleges, Associations, 


Cloth Board Binding 
23/6 


(including postage) 


Demy 8vo. 


From all Booksellers, or 


The School Government Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 


London, E.C.4 
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THE AUGUSTAN WORLD 
Life and Letters in 18th-century England 
A. R. HUMPHREYS 


Written for the non-specialist, the aim of this book is to describe how 
the main social and intellectual interests of Augustan life affected, both 
consciously and sub-consciously, the outlook of writers. 16s. 


The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope 


MINOR POEMS 
Edited by NORMAN AULT and JOHN BUTT 


Volume VI of the Twickenham Pope, the magnum opus of the late 
Norman Ault, revised and completed by Professor John Butt. This 
volume contains more than a score of Pope’s poems never previously 
assembled. 45s. 


METHUEN 


Book Society Alternative Non-Fiction 
Choice 


3rd Printing 


GLADSTONE 
A Biography 
SIR PHILIP MAGNUS 


‘Magnus has superseded Morley.’— 
Daniel George. 
‘An excellent book.’—Harold Nicolson. 
‘The most living portrait yet.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
‘Well balanced, deeply sympathetic.’— 
Evening Standard. 
Illustrated. 28s. net 


‘An enchanting book.’ 
Edwin Muir in The Observer. 


IONIA 


A Quest 
FREYA STARK, C.B.E. 


Miss Stark, travelling in Asia Minor, also 
explores into history with Herodotus 
as her companion. As a travel book it is 
unlike any other that Miss Stark has yet 
written. With map and 56 pp. of photo- 
graphs. 

30s. net 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, 1954 
Collected for the English Association by GUY BOAS 
10s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Hutchinson’s 


Just Out: 


JOHN 


BUNYAN 
Roger Sharrock 


A literary study of Bunyan giving 
sympathetic attention to the religious 
experience and beliefs which inform 
his books, and incorporating the 
findings of modern scholarship. 


8s. 6d. net 


University 
Library 


William Shakespeare 
JOHN MASEFIELv 
Mr. Masefield has rewritten his famous book 


on Shakespeare in the light of a lifetime’s 
thought on the subject. 


‘The Laureate’s unsurpassed introduction is 
rich in the imaginative conjectures of a super- 
lative scholar-poet.” ALAN DENT in the News 
Chronicle. 8s. 6d. 


William Poel and the 
Elizabethan Revival 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


The first biography of that remarkable pro- 
ducer whose integrity, imagination, and vigour 
brought Shakespeare to our modern stage 
divested of his Victorian trappings. 

‘A remarkable picture and a thrilling record 
which will appeal to all modern Shakespearian 
enthusiasts.’ 


Sir JoHN GIELGuD. 2158. 
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John Buscton 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
AND THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE 
The author, who is a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and a well-known poet 
and naturalist, here presents a study of 
the Sidney family—Sir Philip, his sister 
and her sons—and their patronage of 
literature, for whose sudden flowering 
they were mainly responsible, at the end 


of the sixteenth century. 
Illustrated. 


The Groundwork 
of English 
Grammar 

FREDERICK T. WOOD 


A concise, clear, and methodical state- 
ment of the essentials of English gram- 
mar, with many exercises for practical 
work. Instructional matter has been 
reduced to a minimum. Ts. 6d. 


An Outline of 
English 
Grammar 
M. ALDERTON PINK 


18s. 


This volume does not attempt to pro- 
vide a new approach to grammar, but 
it does set out to secure that the com- 
monly accepted principles shall be better 
taught. Examples are freely supplied 
throughout, with comments and sugges- 
tions on teaching methods. Written 
and published on behalf of the English 
Association. With an Index. 6s. 
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